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‘PIzzZETTI ‘RECITES 


NA 


Is Intent on Portraying the 


People of His Country 


By FEDERICO CANDIDA 


ILAN, June 25.—After long days 

of waiting, during which Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti was busy presiding 
over examinations at the Conservatory, 
I finally managed to see the composer. 
The Milanese premiére of Fra Gherar- 
do, which forecasts a success at Buenos 
Aires and New York, was the impetus 
for this interview with a musician whose 
past and present achievements have 
stirred the admiration of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio and the high praise of Ar- 
turo Toscanini. It is, incidentally, the 
portraits of these two masters which 
greet you as you enter the salon of 
Pizzetti, rebaptized Ildebrando of 
Parma. The photograph of Toscanini 
stands on the magnificent grand piano, 
that of the poet hangs on the wall over 
the entrance. 

The conversation, naturally enough, 
began with a discussion of the new 
eyera, its cordial reception by the pub- 
lic, and Toscanini’s masterly interpreta- 
tion. Pizzetti said: 

“In Fra Gherardo I felt the need of 
expressing the passions which stir my 
native city, of portraying the lives of 
the people, since it has always seemed 
to me more natural to depict emotions 
characteristic of one’s own environ- 
ment than to look abroad for themes. 
Every artist from birth carries in him 
the seed of the earth from which he 
sprang. Therefore, it seemed to me 
that our Italian composers, who have 
borrowed so much from foreign let- 
ters, might better avail themselves of 
the wealth of material awaiting them 
at home.” 

“Reading the book of Fra Gherardo, 
as I had that of Debora e Jael,” I re- 
marked, “I realized how strongly you 
felt those passions in yourself. Both 
are libretti conceived with the highest 
poetic feeling and in a form admirably 
Italian. They could really easily be 
performed as separate dramas without 
musical support.” 


Prosaic Naturalism 


“What you say is all very well,” 
Pizzetti answered, “but I must tell you 
that, personally, I conceive the poems 
through the music. The words are 
born in my imagination simultaneously 
with their musical expression. That is 
why I rarely abandon myself to forms 
in which pure melody prevails. 

“Many consider my ‘system,’ as I 
call it, revolutionary. No, I am no 
revolutionary. But it is thus that I see 
drama in music. I like to see men talk, 
argue, rage, in a state of, let us say, 
prosaic naturalism. No prettifying ar- 
tifice should modify the essence of what 
they say. The ‘word’ is, in itself, mu- 
sic. The ‘word,’ springing from the 
very depths and bowels of the individu- 


al, is drama. Some have said that my 
conception of the lyric theatre is in di- 
rect contrast with the art and tradition 
of the past and is absurd, inasmuch 
as it sacrifices the music to the theatre. 
Let them say what they will, for they 
are wrong. On the other hand, the 
public of La Scala has already upheld 
me three times. Obviously then, I am 
not the anti-Christ. 

“The critics have been unable to deny 
that the. atmosphere of my works is 
definitely symphonic. I have forced 
myself to give each voice, each accent 
its musical counterpart, instrumental, 
descriptive, expressive or impressionis- 
tic. I create ‘color’ also, and in my 
own manner. I am a composer like 
the others, differing only in that I place 
before everything the demands of the 
drama. The music must co-exist with 
the dramatic action as an invisible en- 
tity. That is why, in both Debora and 
Gherardo, one feels a continuous sus- 
pense and anxiety, a progression of mo- 
tion and transformation which is al- 
most impossible to achieve in a piece 
of pure music.” 

“It has been said, in fact, that you 
deliberately suppress every impulse, 
every tendency towards pure, joyous 
lyricism,” was my comment. 


Obeys Inner Force 


“IT could make popular music if I 
wanted to,” Pizzetti continued, “but it 
would be only by sacrificing the logic 
of my ‘system’ and, consequently, the 
sincerity of my ideas. I may be a cere- 
bralist, a synthesist, an ‘intimista,’ as I 
have been called, but I obey an inner 
force which I can neither abolish nor 
modify. 


“T repeat, I am not a revolutionary. 
I am a rationalist. Some times it 
pleases me to follow liturgical forms 
which have already been accepted in 
secular art. I incline equally towards 
the refinements of contemporary music, 
but abhor the falsifications and contor- 
tions of the reiging modernism. This 
attitude is consistent with my good, 
Italian conscience. 


“My Italianism is again affirmed by 
the tremendous importance which I at- 
tach to the chorus. I consider it as a 
protagonist. I treat it in groups which 
I oppose as I should leading charac- 
ters and try to obtain from them both 
phonic and polyphonic effects. In doing 
which I revert to the most basic forms 
of Italian music, to the great tradition 
of vocal polyphony which is the artis- 
tic heritage of our race. That is why 
the public understands me without any 
great difficulty. I don’t think I’m mis- 
taken in affirming that music can be 
‘good theatre’ even without the aid of 
a rich cantabile, provided that the dra- 
matic discourse is illuminated by sym- 
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phonic units, integral and revealing. Art 
is a question of equilibrium, a process 
of selection and of economy.” 

“Yes, indeed!” I agreed, “but Mae- 
stro, you yourself, in your critical writ- 
ings have praised composers whose 
works were the direct antitheses of 
your personal theories and of your 
works.” 

“The possibilities of art are limit- 
less,” was the answer, “and each man 
must live in his own time. If he hap- 
pens to be ahead of his epoch it does 
not necessarily mean that he must be 
the norm for all artists to come. Im- 
mobility is death. Consider the case 
of Wagner. What will remain of 
Wagner? His works certainly, but not 
those of his disciples.” 


Subversive Music 


“Tell me, Maestro, what do you 
think of musical extremism both here 
and abroad?” 

“It is the foreigners who are to 
blame for the present day subversive 
music. Our musicians mimic an artis- 
tic expression which comes from 
abroad. It is deplorable. We have no 
need of parrots and dilettantes. Con- 
sider the famous Arnold Schéenberg. 
What is he? A little bourgeois Ger- 
man of mediocre romantic spirit. Ro- 
mantic in the sense that, for example, 
Schubert, Schumann and Mendelssohn 
were; but without the wealth and open- 
heartedness of Schubert, without the 
profundity of Schumann, without the 
nobility and gusto of Mendelssohn: 
romantic as Wagner was romantic; but 
without the genius and force of Wag- 
ner; romantic as Mahler was, or as, in 
his better moments, is Richard Strauss 


when not preoccupied with business af- 
fairs; romantic, in short, as practically 
every German composer of the past cen- 
tury has been, great, mediocre or in- 
significant—and to this last category 
belongs Arnold Schénberg. 

“Scriabin was a romantic mystic who 
began by being a follower of the Ger- 
man romantic school, who for years 
and years wrote the most honestly me- 
diocre music one can imagine but who, 
despairing of greatness, ended by writ- 
ing chaotic musical interpretations of 
transcendental philosophy. In Stravin- 
sky, you see an artist of undeniable in- 
genuity but the creator of a completely 
objective art, without profundity, and 
I regret to say, received with praise 
and admiration in Italy only because 
of its appearance of art.” 


The American Premiére 


“Will you attend the performance of 
Fra Gherardo at the Metropolitan?” I 
asked. 

“IT should be delighted to visit New 
York,” Pizzetti replied, “but unfortu- 
nately, I cannot leave the Conservatory 
alone and so cannot consult my per- 
sonal desires.” 

“Has the American 
lected ?” 

“Not yet. Up to the present time 
only the director has been chosen—Fra 
Gherardo will be directed by Tullio 
Serafin who, on hearing a piano version 
of the score during his brief stay here, 
assured me that the opera would be 
successful over there. Let us hope for 
the best.” 

“And what are you working on now?” 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Drive Opened 


for Orchestra 


Oklahoma City to Try 
New Financial Support 


Oxzanoma Criry, Okla. July 10.— 
Supporters of the Oklahoma City 
Symphony Orchestra are conducting a 
drive to raise $12,500 with which to 
finance the organization during its fifth 
year. 

During the last four years the or- 
chestra has struggled against financial 
difficulties to give symphonic music to 
a city that did not wholly welcome it. 
Three years ago, however, citizens 
guaranteed a certain amount to meet 
expenses. This guarantee has now ex- 
pired. ; 

Leno Osborne, business manager, is 
making an earnest effort to stabilize the 
orchestra’s finances. A new plan has 
been devised to replace the former 
guarantee. Five hundred season tickets 
are to be sold at $25 each. The persons 
who subscribe this amount will serve 
as patrons of the orchestra, and will 
have first choice of seats for the five 
performances listed on the coming 
year’s program. Expenses are to be 
limited to a budget; and if the $12,500 
is not subscribed, Oklahoma City will 
not have a symphony orchestra, Miss 
Osborne announces. 

Sixty-eight musicians form the orches- 
tra under the direction of Frederick 
Holmberg, dean of the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Oklahoma. 

One hundred and sixty-five tickets 
have been sold to date, the sponsors be- 
ing; Judge S. W. Hayes, Dr. Horace 
Reed, W. T. Hales, Mrs. Frank But- 
tram, George C. Sohlberg, John A. 
Campbell, Dr. Eugene Antrim, Clar- 
ence Burg, R. J. Benzel, McEwen-Hal- 
liburton Company, Kerr Dry Goods 
Company, G. A. Nichols, Frederickson- 
Kroh Music Company, Mrs. Charles 
Edward Johnson, J. F. Owens, Dr. S. 
R. Cunningham, Earl R. Ernsberger, 
D. Replogle, Mrs. I. C. Thurmond, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles B. Ames, Mrs. A. L. 
Wels, Mrs. F. B. Owen, Charles W. 
Gunter. Ernest W. Farr. 





GIVE PERGOLESI OPERA 


La Serva Padrona Sung 
in Atlantic City 


Arttantic Crry, July 12.—Pergolesi’s 
opera bouffe, La Serva Padrona, was 
given what was announced as its in- 
itial performance in English on July 1 
under the direction of Jules Falk and 
with the title translated as The Maid 
Mistress. The production attracted a 
capacity audience to the ballroom at the 
end of the Steel Pier. 

Special Sunday events in this series 
embrace performances of intimate 
operas, all performed in English. En- 
trance to these is included in the general 
Steel Pier admission. 

On July 15 Pagliacci will be presented 
with the following cast: George Flem- 
ing Houston, of the American Opera 
Company, as Tonio; Natalie Hall, so- 
prano of the American Opera, Nedda; 
and Robert Elwin, of the same organ- 
ization, Canio. The role of Silvio will 
be assigned to Reinhold Schmidt, of the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 
The performance will be given at 9:15 
in the evening. At 4:15 in the after- 
noon a concert program will be sung 
by the principals. Both performances 
will be given in the ballroom. 





ORLANDO SUNDAY CONCERT 


Orianpo, Fia., July 3.—The last of 
the season’s Sunday afternoon concerts 
in the Municipal Auditorium was given 
on June 24. A splendid program was 
arranged. Roberta Branch Beachman 
was the organist. She was assisted 


by Virginia Straley, pianist, a pupil of 
Ernest Hutcheson, 
Bailey, soprano. 


and by Clara H. 
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HENEVER the Stadium Con- 

certs, Inc., announce the opening 
date of the summer concert series one 
may take it for granted that a cloud- 
burst, a cyclone or cold winds and fog 
will appear on the evening in question. 
Accordingly the eleventh year of the 
Lewisohn Stadium concerts opened last 
Thursday evening in the Great Hall of 
City College to the accompaniment of 
high winds and a deluge of rain. 

More than 3,000 music lovers ven- 
tured forth to hear the first public per- 
formance of the newly combined Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, Willem 
van Hoogstraten conducted for the 
seventh consecutive opening. 

The first half of the program offered 
Wagner’s Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer,” Strauss’s "Tone-poem, “Don 
Juan,” and John Alden Carpenter’s bal- 
let, “Skyscrapers,” in concert form, 
with a chorus of twelve mixed voices, 
which had its first performance in the 
Stadium cycle. Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, 
sponsor of the series, then delivered his 
annual address, after which the evening 
came to a conclusion with Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 4, in F Minor. 

“Good music well performed,” said 
Mr. Lewisohn, “is a joy to most people. 
I again have the pleasure of greeting 
you on this occasion which marks the 
opening of the eleventh season of the 
Stadium Concerts. Year by year the 
public is taking a greater interest in 
these concerts, and the management 
continues to make every possible effort 
to supply the Stadium audiences with 
the very best music. The concerts are 
becoming more and more popular and 
every season the attendance is getting 
larger. Soon the time will arrive when 
the Stadium will be filled to its utmost 
capacity every night that the concerts 
take place. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten, of course, 
selected war horses tried and true. This 
definition might even apply to Mr. 
Carpenter’s work, which has been given 
many times at the Metropolitan and 
was played in concert form last season 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
There is some tendency in this ‘town’s 
musical circles to belittle Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s score on grounds of its many and 
obvious derivations. But to us Sky- 
scrapers has a very real esprit and verve 
of its own. There is a fine style evident 
throughout the work, a virtuosity and 
richness of technic which we predict 
will give the piece a much longer lease 
of life than some of the prophets first 
granted it. 

Skyscrapers received an enthusiastic 
reception and it is interesting to re- 
member that the same score had a great 
reception when Mr. Koussevitsky played 
the work in Paris some weeks ago. 

It is hardly necessary to review the 
performances of such favorites as the 
Meistersinger prelude and Strauss’ Don 
Juan. The orchestra played Wagner’s 
overture with a majestic sweep of tone 
and a fine nobility of style. There 
were occasional lapses in the brilliance 
of the orchestra’s tone quality in the 
Strauss work due to the extreme 
humidity of the weather, but both read- 
ings as a whole were brilliant and im- 
pressive. 





LIMA WOMEN GIVE PROGRAM 
Lima, Onto, July 9.—Ladies of the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society of 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church 
gave an artistic program in the Lost 
Creek Country Club on June 20. The 
annual affairs of this society are always 
distinctive. On this occasion, a favor- 
ite ex-Lima artist, Ruth Basden, so- 
prano of Columbus and New York, was 
featured. Althea De Kalb, talented 
violinist, was the other artist on the 
program. Both received well deserved 
applause. Nell Kriete was at the piano 
for Miss Basden, and Miss De Kalb was 
accompanied by her sister, Constance. 


H, E, H. 


Friday's Concert 

The second Stadium concert on Fri- 
day evening was given under excellent 
weather conditions. The program in- 
cluded Mozart’s overture to “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro;” Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 4 in E Minor, op. 98, and these 
excerpts from the works of Richard 
Wagner: overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman,” the “Siegfried Idyl,” the 


introduction to Act 3 of “Lohengrin,” 
and the prelude and finale from “Tristan 
und Isolde.” 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten gave a reading 
of the Brahms symphony which was 
beautifully designed to set forth the 
remarkable series of profound moods 
which make this work such an over- 
whelming monument of symphonic 
writing. The interpretation was in 
turn eloquent, poetic and _ prophetic. 
There are certain creations of Brahms 
which grow richer by repetition and the 
fourth symphony is certainly one of 
these. 

The other offerings on the program 
were more than adequately presented 
and Mr. Van Hoogstraten received a 
great welcome from the huge outdoor 
audience which was unable to obtain 
admission to the Great Hall on the 
previous evening. 

A brilliant and refreshing overture, 
Ruslan and Ludmilla, opened Saturday 
night’s concert. Mr. van Hoogstraten’s 
Faun, however, was languid, unneces- 
sarily drawn-out, too “exact” and real, 
and far from the dreamy, imaginative 
Pan-like creature Debussy meant him to 
be. In the Kiinstlerleben Waltzer the 
Dutch conductor fairly danced in front 
of his men; it was performed more like 
an old-fashioned waltz, and the echt- 
Wiener Schwung was missing. Rim- 
sky’s Caprice Espagnol, in which Hans 
Lange played the solo, was given a 
sprightly and rhythmic performance. 
The encore was the same composer’s 
Flight of the Bumble Bee, from his 
opera Tsar Sultan. -After the intermis- 
sion followed Dvorak’s thrice-familiar 
New World Symphony, with its famous 
Largo, a favorite with our movie or- 
ganists (20° cooler inside). A numer- 
ous and enthusiastic audience appar- 
ently enjoyed this typical Saturday 
night program to the full. 

The famous horn-solo announced a 
somewhat insipid Oberon Overture on 
Sunday night, and the same instrument 
than proceeded to proclaim the first 
theme of the Nocturne from Men- 
delssohn’s music to Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, which was followed by its 
Scherzo. The tempo of the latter, 
probably in keeping with the weather, 
was slightly dragged, but the audience 
demanded an encore, which Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten obligingly supplied, re- 
peating the number. The Straussian 
strains of Death and Transfiguration 
seemed more endless than ever, dead 
as a doornail, and passé. But Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, that epic 
of the dance, revived us mornful souls; 
the Alegretto was particularly enjoy- 
able, the noble obbligato melody in the 
celli and basses being very effective. 





WESTMINSTER SINGERS 
APPEAR IN VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C., July 9.—The fare- 
well recital of the Westminster Glee 
Singers of London was made the occa- 
sion of an enthusiastic demonstration on 
the part of a very large audience. 
Under the direction of the organizer, 
Edward Branscombe, a program of 
choruses, solos and quartet numbers was 
given. The boy sopranos attracted spe- 
cial interest, and the solo work of Ed- 
win Brazier and Laurence Baldwin was 
of a high order. The sea shanties 
caused keen enjoyment. Lily J. Lave- 
rock was the local manager. 

W. L. 
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Ganz Conducts 
in Denver 


Summer Series Opens 


in Elitch Theatre 


Denver, July 10.—The Elitch Gar- 
dens Symphony Orchestra, with 
Rudolph Ganz as director, made its in- 
itial bow to a Denver audience in the 
Elitch Theatre July 29 in the first of 
a series of eight summer concerts. 

The program consisted of the over- 
ture to Der Freischiitz, Tchaikovsky’s 
fifth symphony, Mozart’s Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik, the Pavane pour une in- 
fante defunte by Ravel, and the prelude 
to Die Meistersinger. 

Although handicapped by the fact 
that only four rehearsals preceded the 
concert, the performance was of a quali- 
ty rarely heard in this city. Applause 
was loud and long, and at the end of 
the concert the audience cheered the en- 
semble, a thing never done here pre- 
viously. 


Fine Intrepretations 


Mr. Ganz’ interpretation of the Weber 
work was all that could be desired. His 
reading of Mozart was strict in regard 
to tempo and exact in structural clarity. 
In the Wagner number the director 
never lost sight of a contrapuntal 


thread; and although one might ask 
occasionally for greater breadth, the in- 
terpretation as a whole had a fine degree 
of artistry. 

In the Tchaikovsky symphony, Mr. 
Ganz made his orchestra do all the 
things orchestras are supposed to do in 
this work, plus a few more. The sec- 
ond movement was played with much 
attention to detail, the third with almost 
reckless abandon. The finale was 
breath-taking in its vividness of color. 
Ravel’s Pavane was read with more 
restraint, and, as a result, was more 
beautifully rounded off than any other 
number on the list. 

BurRrRELL PHILLIPS. 





TWO BOSTON RECITALS 


Boston, July 10.— Pauline Hammond 
Clark, voice teacher, presented the Cop- 
ley Club singers and entertainers in 
two programs in her studios recently. 
Those to participate were: Helen 
Berry, Peggy Callahan, Isabell W. 
Canfield, Bernice Chute, Agnes Currier, 
Dassie Dupee, Edna H. Eames, Helen 
Flynn, Betty Foy, Robert Foy, Ger- 
trude Gibson, George R. Gibson, Pris- 
cilla Green, Madge Hatton, Marie Hat- 
ton, Frances Tyslop, Betty Hiltz, Emma 
K. Jackson, Marion Rice Johnson, 
Anne T. Johnson, Everett Lesuer, 
Amelia Marcus, Justie McIlroy, Mary 
Mortimer, Ethel E. Nelson, Olive Pre- 
ham, Ida Richmond, Beth Mae Russell, 
Mrs. H. S. P. Rowe, Elinoe Shorter, 
Mabelle L. Street, Bernice Strutevant, 
Helen Svedeman, Mabelle Trask, Mollie 
W. Whitman and Elinor Wiggin. They 
were assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Otis 
Nash, T. W. Canfield and A. D. D. 
Packard. ~ W. J. P. 





TO TOUR WITH HONEGGER 


The Bogue-Laberge concert manage- 
ment announces that Cobina Wright, 
soprano, is now under its management. 
Mme. Wright has been chosen by the 
Bogue-Laberge management and Arthur 
Honegger, composer, to accompany him 
dufing his first American tour next sea- 
son, as interpreter of his songs. Mme. 
Wright was to sail last week for 
Europe, where she will coach the 
Honegger répertoire with the com- 
poser. 




















NoveE_L METHOD 
Prevails in 


Revised Work 


By WILLIAM SPIER 


Iz is almost fifty-five years since 
Sir George Grove, personage origin- 
al, announced to his friends that he 
had resigned the secretaryship of the 
Crystal Palace in ion in order to 
edit a Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians for the publishers of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, at the editorial desk of which 
Sir George was then in the habit of 
sitting. Grove, “the Orientalist, the 
Schubertian, the Literate in ordinary 
and extraordinary,” as Robert Brown- 
ing identified him, had not until this 
period found it propitius or, presum- 
ably, preferable to devote the greater 
part of his time to musical research. 
In 1875 the honorary degree of D. C. L. 
was conferred by the University of 
Dunham on “the eminent civil engineer, 
and the present editor of Macmiilan’s 
Magazine, for the great services ren- 
dered to literature by his writings” ; 
the presentation speech, it is perhaps of 
interest to remark, laid great stress on 
the recipient’s contributions to Biblical 
knowledge and geography, and took no 
account whatever of his services to 
music. 

So much, though more is due, for the 
many-sidedness of Grove’s cultural and 
pedagogic nature and for the superb 
investigational powers which are sug- 
gested by his commanding position in 
varied branches of learning. But, as 
the name of Borodin is noted today 
as that of an inspired tonal creator 
rather than an important contributor to 
the advancement of chemistry, Sir 
George is chiefly synonymous with the 
compendium of musical information that 
he undertook more than a half-century 
ago. The Dictionary was unique in its 
first edition, improved in ifs second, in- 
valuable in the third, which has recently 
come to us from the same press that 
originally sponsored issuance of the 
work, 


The First Preface 

Sir George, as he explained in his 
preface to the first installment of the 
Dictionary in 1878, intended his ency- 
clopaedia musicalus for the general 
reader as much as for the musician. I¢ 
was in a great measure the fulfillment 
of this purpose which established the 
success of the book. The plan and 
standard of the Dictionary were thus 
definitely set at the beginning. Suc- 
ceeding editions—the second, edited by 
A. Fuller Maitland, and dated 1904, and 
the copy now at hand, brought forth 
under the direction of H. C. Colles late 
in 1927—stand firmly upon the platform 
erected by Grove, supplanting some of 
the informative planks which revealed 
signs of wear with newly proven ones 
and broadening its extent by the addi- 
tion of such discoveries and circum- 
stances as have become facts with the 
advance of time. 


A Rigorous Revision 

_Mr. Colles’ preface emphasizes the 
rigorous revision that obtains in the new 
edition. He points out that the original 
authority gained by the Dictionary lay 
in the individuality of its various arti- 
cles and the personal weight which was 
assumed by each contributor chosen for 
a particular task. Thus the work rep- 
resents not merely a mass of assorted 
informative details but also a series of 
collected treatments of data and opinion. 
In order to escape the inevitable confu- 
sion wrought by constant additions and 
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inserted editorial comments in the third 
version, “every article has been recon 
sidered and its contents viewed as ma- 
terial to be accepted or rejected, as the 
case may be, but in any case to be re 
modeled at discretion according to a 
definite plan of arrangement.” This 
procedure, it is admitted at once, has 
meant “doing a certain amount of vio- 
lence to the prerogative of the individual 
contributor, but every practicable means 
of securing justice to his work has 
been adopted.” 

The essays of a larger kind, however, 
have been dealt with by other methods. 
Many of them, even some by the most 
eminent among Sir George’s colleagues, 
have been replaced by articles written 
by more recent specialists. Others have 
been retained with substantial additions, 
in some cases amounting to supple- 
mentary articles or sections signed by 
their authors’ initials. Others again, 
notably Grove’s own immense articles 
on Beethoven, Schubert and Mendel- 
ssohn, have been revised simply by 
means of footnote annotations. The re- 
visional process has made use of other 
devices which correlate the various parts 
of the Dictionary, and depart somewhat 
from the preceding editions in the 
avoidance of duplicational matter. By 
these means, as the foreword observes, 
space has been secured for the inclusion 
of a large number of new names and 
subjects without greatly increasing the 
actual bulk of the publication. 


Personal Reactions 

After one has to some slight extent 
slaked his general curiosity concerning 
all manner of things and persons by 
comfortable browsing through the six 


volumes, he finds himself fastening at- 
tention upon writings which pertain to 
matters newly or more completely 
arisen since the second edition. De- 
bussy, for instance. And here, as in 
other articles which lay claim to com- 
prehensive, extended survey of momen- 
tous happenings, it is well for the more 
volatile of perusers—we flatter our- 
selves !—to consider again the point em- 
phasized by the editor: that the views 
therein expressed, the deductions, even 
the purely historical details, are to be 
looked upon as emanations from a per- 
sonal source. 

- The Debussy essay, it seems to us, 
is somewhat one-dimensional ; it is cer- 
tainly unnecessarily abbreviated, when 
the inestimable importance of the man’s 
existence and the tremendous bearing 
that his genius has exerted upon musi- 
cians who followed, is taken up. To 
this latter department of the question 
there is not the slightest reference. Nor 
is there any but the most scanty analysis 
of the amazing Debussyan technic. As 
to the very distinct and vastly powerful 
influences which affected the impression- 
able artist, they are all but overlooked 
entirely. Nothing is said of Satie’s ef- 
fect upon the student Debussy, or of the 
profound and subtle change in his ac- 
cents that was wrought by the French 
symbolist poets, Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Mallarmé—the Parnassions. 

_ Debussy, Mr. Ernest Walker (who 
is responsible for the article under dis- 
cussion) is so good as to admit, greatly 
admired the Russian composers. 

“But they affected his style only very 
indirectly,” he adds, thus annoyingly and 
erroneously dismissing in a single sen- 
tence, the most potent outside influence 
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G ROVE'S ‘DICTIONARY—ACEW e N( ODEL 


SPECIAL CARE 
Is Given to 


English Music 


of the Frenchman’s career. Debussy 
was on considerably more than se 
ing terms with the score of Boris 
Godunoff; it was for him the greatest 
of musical works for the stage. Other 
music from the land ruled by the Im- 
perial Eagle fascinated him. These 
things we would know surely from his 
creations themselves, had we never been 
apprised of their truth by fact. Pelléas 
abounds in Moussorgsky-isms—not only 
in the resemblance and identity of cer- 
tain chord combinations and harmonic 
schemes, but in the actual conceptional 
ideas of its being. Mr. Walker would 
have us listen to Pelléas as a sort of 
distant gun in the Wagnerian fusillade. 
This seems an ill founded assumption. 
Rather, it was in Pelléas that Debussy 
charted a course clear of the Teutonic 
element and arrived, by way of Russia, 
at as perfect a form of music drama as 
it was possible for him to visualize. 
The discussion of Debussy’s music in 
the Dictionary is in general not too fully 
convincing, nor does it attempt to ex- 
amine particular scores except with a 
fleeting eye. 

All the same, this is no doubt prefer- 
able to the Debussy note in the second 
edition, which made it known that the 
composer “has occasionally, it must be 
confessed, perpetrated things likely to 
offend musicians’ prejudices unneces- 
sarily.” 


Expected Insularity 

On the reverse side, figuratively 
speaking, of the Debussy medal, what 
do we find concerning Moussorgsky ? 
Not much more. Two and a half pages 
have been deemed sufficient for one of 
the most gigantic geniuses in the his- 
tory of art. It seems to our slightly 
befogged vision that he who was with 
Wagner and Brahms in our opinion, 
the biggest inspirational medium for 
music in the last seventy-five years, 
might be begrudged more space than 
that vouchsafed Gustav Holst. 

Here, of course, we encounter an 
anticipatable and somewhat usual state 
of affairs. 

“In an English dictionary,” quoth 
Grove in the original preface, “it has 
been thought right to treat English 
music and musicians with special care, 
and to give their biographies and 
achievement with some minuteness of 
detail.” 

This is very admirable, and exceed- 
ingly patriotic. When the English 
composer happens to be Gibbons or 
Byrd or Purcell or Handel—let us not 
here argue over his nationality—the idea 
is especially brilliant. 

At the same time we cannot repress 
an involuntary start when we discover 
some of the proportionments. Bizet, 
for instance is allowed less than three 
columns, as against Granville Bantock’s 
two pages. Grieg has two pages to 
himself; Rutland Boughton’s doings are 
equally significant, apparently. Too, 
there is perhaps some measure of just- 
ice in the circumstance that Britain’s 
pride, Sir Edward Elgar, comes in for 
a few columns more of consideration 
than that rising young composer, Fred- 


erick F, Chopin. 


Brambles in the Grove 


These, and similarly affecting details, 
are brambles in the Grove, which never- 
theless flourishes with its wonted luxur- 
lance. It is, after one has had his pot 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Coast Concerts 
Are Continued 


San Francisco Gives 
Ear to Artists 


San Francisco, July 9.—Lomelino 
Silva, billed as “the Caruso of Portu- 
gal” introduced himself to San Fran- 


cisco via a recital in Scottish Rite Hall 
before an audience composed almost 
entirely of Latin-Americans. 

Mr. Silva sang a large number of 
operatic excerpts in the manner of the 
average Italian opera tenor, disclosing 
a naturally good voice marred by a tone 
production which resulted in a nasal 
tone. Were the quality of Mr. Silva’s 
singing commensurate with the quantity 
of his voice, his sobriquet would have 
been more fitting. Two Portuguese 
songs by Alberto Sarti, heard for the 
first time in California, were sung with 
particularly good effect. The songs— 
Rouxinol and Vindima—were of more 
than passing interest in themselves. A 
number of local interest was Serantoni’s 
Si vi ricordo, with words by Angelo 
Prestia, editor of the Italian paper La 
Voce del Popolo. 

Mr. Silva had as his assisting artist, 
Dora di Tano, a débutante of fourteen 
years who displayed excellent pianistic 
gifts. Her solos chosen from the works 
of Scarlatti, Graun, Chopin, Debussy, 
and Sarantoni, were played with ad- 
mirable technic and a nice appreciation 
of phrasing and dynamics. Her in- 
structor, Augusto Serantoni, was ac- 
companist for Mr. Silva, but made a 
better impression as a composer. 


Harpist Welcomed 


Annie David, New York 


Li pulse 


Fairmont Hotel which will henceforth 
be home to her. She was guest of 
honor at a house warming in Alice 
Seckels new office-studios on June 21, 
when some seventy-five musicians of the 
Bay region were present. A program 
was given by Eva Atkinson, contralto; 
Austin Sperry, baritone; Charles 
Bulotti, tenor; Annie Louise David, 
harpist; Rosina Wilhelm, soprano; 
Margo Hughes and Pearl Brandt, ac- 
companists. 

Louis Persinger, who has been at the 
Fairmont Hotel for two months, has 
returned to Santa Barbara for the time 
being. He will visit San Francisco 
each week to instruct his interesting 
group of child prodigies. Mr. Persinger 
has been engaged as concertmaster for 
the symphony orchestra_during its en- 
gagement with the San Francisco Opera 
Company commencing Sept. 15. 

The English Speaking Union and the 
Western Women’s Club have made Al- 
bert Coates guest of honor for luncheons 
at the Clift Hotel and at the Western 
Women’s Club. 

The Western Women’s Club is spon- 
soring a series of talks on the summer 
symphony programs by Victor Lichen- 
stein, a member of the orchestra whose 
symphonylogues attract an interested 





group of music lovers during the reg- 
ular symphony season. 

Marjory M. FisHer. 
PENNSYLVANIA OPERA 
ENGAGES ARTISTS 

PHILADELPHIA, June 27.—The Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company an- 
nounces the engagement of Maria 
Koussevitski, soprano, for next sea- 


son. Also booked are Walter Grigaitis, 
who appeared last year as conductor 
and chorus master, and Fabien Sevit- 
zky, leader of the Philadelphia String 
Simfonietta is associate conductor. 


Oratorios Sung 
in Long Beach 


St. Paul and Seasons 


Are R epeated 


SEACH, Ca., July 10.—Two 
oratorios heard earlier in the season 
were repeated in June before large 
audiences. These were: Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul, sung by the Choral Oratorio 
Society under the baton of Joseph Bal- 
lantyne, and The Seasons by Haydn, 
presented by the Haydn-Handel Ora- 
torio Society, of which Rolla Alford is 
the director. 

A symphony tea was given for the 
benefit of the Long Beach Symphony 
Orchestra, in the Hotel Virginia on 
June 28. The Mozart String Quartet, 
consisting of Carlton Wood, Lewis 
Spafford, Harry Bell and Harry Bell, 
Jr... played several numbers. Ruth 
3urdick Williams, soprano, sang Pace, 
pace, mio Dio from La Forza del Des- 
tino, a new Cadman song, and Luxem- 
borg Gardens by Manning, with Jane 
Stanley at the piano. Emma Loeffler 
de Zaruba, of Los Angeles, gave an 
inspiring talk on symphony orchestras 
and music in general. She said, “I 
marvel at the enterprise and energy of 
Long Beach as it aspires in its early 
history of industry to a permanent sym- 


LonG 


phony orchestra, the background of all 
music. A symphony orchestra gives 
qualified American artists an oppor- 


tunity to become professional. 

The first Sunday afternoon concert 
of the season was given in Bixby Park, 
July 1, the program being arranged by 
L. D. Frey. The chorus of the Woman’s 
Music Club, the California Girls Trio, 
the Long Beach Male Quartet, and 
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harpist, has established herself at the several soloists were presented. 


William Conrad Mills presented ad- 
vanced voice students and the Serenad- 
ers a chorus of thirty, on June 29. Joseph 
Ballantyne’s advanced singing pupils ap- 
peared in excerpts from standard grand 
operas on June 28, assisted by the Elks 
Quartet, and Garland Bruntin, dramatic 
reader. Six pupils of Otto K. Backus 
were heard in a two-piano program 
June 26, the list including classic, ro- 
mantic and ultra-modern compositions. 
Assisting was the Junior College String 
Quintet. Mrs. Watson L. Hawk pre- 
sented junior and intermediate students 
in a piano recital on June 26. 

Ruth Klein Stockham, pianist, gave a 
program in Club California, June 27. 

AticeE MAYNARD GnrIGGs. 





SINGS IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—Helen 
Taylor, who has studied for five years 
in New York, where she gave a début 
recital last season, offered her first con- 
cert in her home town recently, ap- 
pearing in Ivanhoe Auditorium. Though 


Miss Taylor was handicapped by a 
severe attack of laryngitis, she made 
her program interesting. French and 


German groups were sung with charm 
and sincere feeling. The audience in- 
dicated definitely that a re-appearance 
would be welcomed. Benjamin Gibner 
King’s accompaniments met, in every 
way, the singer’s demands. 


B. L. 


Water.oo, Iowa, July 3.—Genevieve 
Hays has been appointed a member of 
the music faculty of Teachers’ College, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. She has been 
supervisor of music in the public school 
of Belle Plaine. The college at Mount 
Pleasant will include instruction in sing- 
ing and public school music, 












































Dear MusicaAt AMERICA: 

I wasn’t going to tell you, but per- 
haps I had better, that I’ve been to 
Ravinia. And after all, why not? Was 
I not in good company. Would I not 
find a “galaxy of stars” there? I would, 
and I did. What’s more, I talked to 
some of them, and learned interesting 
things. I discovered that for Queena 
Mario, stepping upon the Ravinia stage 
after six years’ absence and singing a 
glorious Nedda to save the opening 
night of an important opera company 
was about as exciting as breakfast toast 
is to most of us. The temperamental 
didos of the traditional opera star were 
entirely lacking as Miss Mario talked 
about it in her straightforward and 
practical manner. She had wriggled 
her exceedingly short self back so com- 
fortably into the corner of an over- 
stuffed divan that her heels were level 
with her red-jacketed elbows and she 
was nonchalantly tracing the pleats of 
a white sport skirt with her little finger. 

“T have sung the rdle with Martinelli 
so many times I didn’t feel nervous; 
just a bit on edge to take extra pre- 
cautions. Nedda is rather easy to sing.” 

“But all that clever business to have 
improvised on a strange stage, without 
a rehearsal—” 

“O, I went behind the curtain and 
looked around to see what they had. I 
examined the whip, too. It was a knot- 
ted thing and I should have killed 
Danise with it. As it was, I’m afraid 
he has a lame shin. I used a board and 
gave him a much harder whack than 
I intended. I apologized to him after- 
wards, but he insisted it hadn’t hurt. It 
must have, terribly. But I had asked 
him before we went on if he’d rather 
I would risk the effect of the scene by 
hitting the ground in front of him, and 
he said by no means, that was one of 
the things we’d have to take a chance 
on.” 

“You had not expected to sing here 
this summer, it must have been a bit 
upsetting?” I was so anxious to get 
some show of excitement out of this 
very even-tempered person. 

“Mr. Eckstein has been so nice to 
‘Pelley’ I hated to refuse. I feel sorry 
for managers. They have such awful 
times.” Miss Mario answered in the 
most matter of fact way. 


Who “Pelley” Is 

“Pelley” is, of course, Wilfred Pellet- 
ier, to whom the soprano has been 
married since 1925, and who has been 
conducting at Ravinia for several sea- 
sons. 


That Mr. Eckstein was having an 
“awful time” about noon one certain 
Saturday is not to be doubted. It was 


with an unburdened consciousness that 
he had greeted Mr. Otto Kahn in Chi- 
cago during the morning, and had driven 
with him to the Drake Hotel and later 
out the North Shore to the golf club 
where they were to play. As he stepped 
from his car he was told that three 1m- 
portant phone calls awaited him. One 
was from Miss Rethberg’s house, ex- 
plaining that she was unable to speak 
above a whisper. 

Mr. Eckstein’s companions urged him 
to stay for lunch, but with the opening 
performance yawning, and no other so- 
prano in the company who has Masked 
Ball in her répertoire, the impresario 
felt his energy just wasn’t up to it. 
The singers had been drifting in during 
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the week, rehearsals had barely begun, 
and Mr.+ Eckstein was compelled to 
think back quickly upon the successes 
of the past season. The twins, of 
course. The male contingent was 
checked up quickly. 

But Santuzza—heavens. In talking 
over the season with Miss Easton he 
had said, “Now, Florence, no Santuzza 
—if that is all right with you. Reth- 
berg likes the rdle and you will do all 
these—” To which Miss Easton had 
willingly consented, saying she never 
did care much about singing Santuzza 
anyhow. And here with Rethberg ill 
even Cavalleria looked out of the ques- 
tion. But somehow when Florence 
Easton was questioned about it, she 
managed to find a Santuzza costume in 
her wardrobe and hurried to the rescue 
with her accustomed graciousness and 
absolute efficacy. 

Back to Mr. Eckstein again—check- 
ing up his cast for Pagliacci. Nedda— 
Nedda—where was there a Nedda. 
After a lightning thought forward and 
backwards through the roster, he de- 
cided there was no Nedda, unless— 

“And so ‘Pelley’ rushed in at noon 
and said Mr. Eckstein was in an awful 
fix and didn’t know what he would do 
unless I sang Nedda,’ Miss Mario re- 
lated. 

“But you had no costume. 
you manage?” 

“One of the girls had a costume that 
was close enough to the one that I wear 
at the Metropolitan, and for the last 
act the one they had worked all right, 
with tucks here and there.” 


How did 


The Logical Steps 


Queena Mario had not sung at 
Ravinia since 1922 and happens to be 
here because of Mr. Pelletier’s engage- 
ment with the company. Her first 
Ravinia rdle was Mimi in Boheme, 
after which she sang both soprano roles 
in Tales of Hoffman, Martha, Romeo 
and Juliet, and Carmen. 

Her opera routine was had entirely 
in this country and followed logical 
steps. She was with the San Carlo 
two years before her engagement with 


on tour before and after the Metro- 
the company of stars which Scotti took 
politani season. During her two years 
with the Scotti company she sang in 
3ohéme, Secret of Suzanne, Martha 
and Carmen. 

One thing and another has prevented 
her from accepting Mr. Eckstein’s re- 
newed invitations to sing again at 
Ravinia, principally her firm conviction 
that she needs the summer for recon- 
struction work, 

“A tone can sound ever so relaxed,” 
she said with that straight open-eyed 
look that is her most charming char- 
acteristic,” but sometimes I wonder if 
anyone ever feels the complete relaxa- 
tion that I aspire to. There are many 
ways in which I want to improve, and 


during the year one is so busy. So I 
want my summers free to work and 
study, quietly, by myself.” 

Miss Mario has had all her vocal 


work with Sembrich, and is loyal to 
that method. “But somehow the best 
teacher in the world can give you only 
theory. Singing is something you can’t 
talk about. Each singer has to learn 
just where ‘the place’ is for his tone. 
They say ‘in the mask’ which sounds 
fine but—Why I could give you a two- 
hour lecture on the theory of singing—” 

Somehow I didn’t dread it: Miss 
Mario was too delightful as sle jumped 
up, shaking her black hair away from 
the amusingly earnest frown on her 
foreheard, as if to begin. By the time 
she had gotten her short skirt arranged 
to cover her knees the lecture didn’t 
seem so important and she subsided, 
laughing at herself a bit. 

“T expect to work again with Mme. 
Sembrich in the fall: her criticism is 
invaluable.” 

Generous Praise 

Anyone who has heard Miss Mario 
at the Metropolitan in any one of her 
many roles may wonder that the only 
thing she gets excited about is improv- 
ing her technic. I never heard a singer 
speak so frankly of the things she 
thinks she can and cannot do, illustrat- 
ing all her points with gracious refer- 





A PIED PIPER PIPES IN NEW YORK. ERNEST SCHFLTING AND A GROTIP OF 
THOSE EAGER FOLLOWERS WHO ATTEND THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
CHILDREN’S CONCERTS WHICH HE CONDUCTS WITH SIGNAL SUCCESS 


ences to other artists: “the perfect con- 
trol Miss Easton has,” or “the marvel- 
lous subtlety of an artist like Bori,” or 
“the red-plush quality of a large voice 
like Ponselle’s.” If anything, Miss 
Mario may lean a bit backwards in an 
honest effort to clear her vision. It is 
assuredly this analytical attitude, how- 
ever, that makes all her characteriza- 
tions tense and vivid. 

She was so interested in what she 
wants to do that it was difficult to keep 
her mind on her success of the opening 
night. Mr. Kahn had told. her that 
she never did Nedda as well at the 
Metropolitan. 

“Perhaps,” she said, walking back 
and forth in front of me with charac- 
teristically quick steps, “but I wonder 
if it is not the intimacy of Ravinia that 
made him think so. Each lift of the 
eyebrow registers here. Things one 
mean so much more because the 
audience is closer. For instance in the 
last act where Nedda realizes that she 
is actually trapped and has to think 
quickly how to divert Canio’s mind. In 
the score there is a large birdseye hold. 
That, of course, means that there must 
be some stage business to let the au- 
dience know what is happening. I have 
always made a slight panting sound 
like this——” And Miss Mario illus- 
trated with an imitation of the rapid 
intaking and outgoing breaths common 
to tense excitement. “I suppose that 
is one of the things that Mr. Kahn 
noticed. However I always do it at the 
Metropolitan. I suppose it is lost in 
such a big place.” 

I suggested that the fresh air 
quiet surroundings might account for 
the fact that she had been in unusually 
good voice. But with infallible honesty 
the artist answered that she had hardly 
been here long enough to account for 
it that way. 

The house the Pelletiers have taken 
for the summer is within sight of 
Ravinia Park, and earshot also. Miss 
Mario says the orchestra and chorus 
parts carry over clearly, as well as some 
of the forte solo passages. Like most 
of the properties on the North Shore 
the house is imbedded in native woods. 
A curtain of green screens the large 
arched doors and low long windows, 
giving one the feeling of being out of 
doors even when inside the little plas- 
tered fairy-tale house with its chimney 
cocked up at one side of a delightfully 
absurd roof-line. The Ravinia opera 
personnel is able to rent these charm- 
ing places from North Shore residents 
who summer elsewhere. 

The Ravinia colony finds time be- 
tween frequent rehearsals for social 
activity. While I was talking with her, 
Miss Easton’s car rolled up. With a 
friend she was making a round of calls, 
and was looking radiant in a white 
sports costume. She had sung a 
luscious ‘and unstinting Fiora in The 
Love of the Three Kings the evening 
before, and was allowing herself some 
relaxation. 

A visit to Ravinia was also a relax- 
ation for 
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Milanese Hear 
The Planets 


Mian, July 7.—Ferenc de Veczey 
was violin soloist at the eighth sym- 
phonic concert of the season at 
Scala. The program, for the first time, 
veered from the customary policy of in- 
cluding admirable but often dull revivals 
of ancient music. 

Praise for this well-balanced pro- 
gram was engendered both by the or- 
chestra and by its conductor, Maestro 
Panizza, who gave spirited and schol- 
arly interpretations. The simple 
rhythms of Rossini’s L’Italiana in Al- 
geri were played with delightful fresh- 
ness, and the exquisite rendition of 
Bach’s concerto in E for violin and 
orchestra—particularly in the melan- 
choly strains of the adagio—was re- 
ceived with cordial applause. Rabaud’s 
Nocturnal Procession closed the first 
half of the program. 

After the intermission, The Planets, 
by Gustav Holst, was presented here 
for the first time. The music, decidedly 
impressionistic, occasioned intense in- 
terest. One of the leaders of the 
British modern movement, Holst has 
written a work which satisfies not only 
as a novelty but by reason of the truly 
original, precious and refined qualities 
it contains. A composition of this kind 
requires talent and courage. Of these 
qualities Holst has more than his share. 
And this audience lent to the music an 
appreciative and sympathetic ear. 

Praiseworthy also was the perform- 
ance of Sibelius’ concerto in D minor, 
opus 47, which is dedicated to de Vec- 
zey. It is a warmly colored composi- 
tion, dramatic almost to the point of 
theatricalism, but, although of uneven 
merit, atmospheric throughout. The 
technical violinistic difficulties seemed 
insuperable, especially towards the end, 
but de Veczey, playing as though in- 
pired, carried it through to a brilliant 
finish and merited the clamorous ova- 
tion which he received. 


De Sabata’s familiar symphonic 
poem Juventus brought the concert to a 
successful conclusion. 


FREDERICO CANDIDA. 





JUILLIARD GRADUATES TO 
TOUR NEXT SEASON 


Two post graduates of the Juilliard 
Music School are being booked in con- 
certs for next season through the Na- 
tional Music League. They are: Doro- 
thy Kendrick, pianist, and Sadah Shu- 
chari, violinist. Miss Shuchari was for- 
merly known as Sadie Schwartz. For 
professional use, she decided to re-adopt 
her name in Rumanian, since she is of 
Rumanian parentage. It was under the 
name of Sadie Schwartz that she won 
the Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation, prize and was given her 
New York début recital under Founda- 
tion auspices this past winter. Miss Shu- 
chari is a pupil of Paul Kochanski, and 
is spending several months in study and 
travel in Europe, returning to this coun- 
try in the fall for concert work. Miss 
Kendrick was also a Naumburg prize 
winner and gave a recital in Town Hall 
on Jan. 5, 1928. Miss Kendrick is a 
pupil of Josef Lhévinne. Following her 
New York recital, Miss Kendrick 
played in Dallas, Tex., with the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra. This engagement 
was followed by a concert at Abilene, 
Tex., on March 20, when she dedicated 
a piano in the new high school. On 


March 27, Miss Kendrick reappeared in 
Dallas in a recital, playing in McFarlain 
Hall at the Southern 
versity. . 

In addition to their own recitals, Miss 
Kendrick and Miss Shuchari are pre- 
pared to give joint concerts. 


Methodist Uni- 
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IN THE WHEN 
PRESENTED AT THE ENGLISH COURT 
BY MRS. LARKIN, ON JUNE 12 


AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY’S DATES 

The American Orchestral Society, 
under the direction of Chalmers Clifton, 
is arranging a series of six Monday 
afternoon concerts to be held in Mecca 


Hall, New York, during the season 
of 1928-29. Dates are as follows: 
Nov: 19, Dec. 17, Jan. 28, Feb. 25, 


March 25 and April 15. 

As in former seasons, a soloist will 
appear at each concert. Teachers have 
been engaged for each section of the 
training orchestra. 

In the past six years the American 
Orchestral Society has included in its 
répertoire twenty-three orchestral works 
by American composers. Each of these 
compositions was given one or more 
public performances, with the exception 
of six, which were accorded manuscript 
readings. The complete list comprises: 

Chadwick, dramatic overture, Mel- 
pomene; Blair Fairchild, Legend opus 
31 for violin and orchestra, and Conte 
Persan; George Foote, Danse Grave; 
Henry Gilbert, Negro Rhapsody; 
Charles T. Griffes, Poem for flute and 
orchestra; Henry Hadley, The Culprit 
Fay, and Lucifer; Edward Burlingame 
Hill, Stevensoniana Suite No. 1, opus 
24, and Divertimento for piano and or- 
chestra; Charles Martin Loeffler, Memo- 
ries of my Childhood ; Leopold Mannes, 
Suite for orchestra; MacDowell, In- 
dian Suite, and piano concerto, D min- 
or; Daniel Gregory Mason, Russians, 
for baritone and orchestra, and Three 
Country Pictures for flute solo, horn 
and strings; Harold Morris, Poem for 
Orchestra; John Powell, Rhapsodie 
Négre for orchestra and piano; Ernest 
Schelling, Suite Fantastique for piano 
and orchestra, and Impressions from an 
Artist’s Life. for orchestra and piano; 
Sischa Stillman, Serenade; Albert 
Stoessell, Symphonic overture; Lamar 
Stringfield, Indian Legend. 





HONOR DUBUQUE TEACHERS 


Dusugue, Iowa, July 10.—A recep- 
tion and musicale was given in the gold 
room of the Julien Dubuque Hotel re- 
cently in honor of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Kleine of the Dubuque Academy of 
Music, who are rounding out their 
forty-fifth year as teachers in the com- 
munity. The Chicago Little Symphony, 
George Dasch, conductor, gave a musi- 
cal program. Five hundred guests were 
present. 
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Mitwavukee, July 10—How can 
junior symphony orchestras be run 
without money? 

This city has proved that such a 
project is possible if orchestral leaders 
are fired with such enthusiasm that 
they will work free of charge. 

Rudolph Kopp, a conductor of many 
years experience, is one musician who 
is helping to carry the project into 
effect. He directs the destinities of the 
head Young Peoples’ Symphony Or- 
chestra. Milton Rusch is another zealous 
worker; he is molding the material in 
the subordinate, or second orchestra. 

A peculiar situation came about in 
this way—the city of Milwaukee had 
appropriated $5,000 for another orches- 
tral movement which did not material- 
ize. The consent of the mayor, the 
comptroller and some aldermen was thet 
obtained to switch the $5,000 appropria- 
tion to this new orchestra, formed from 
players who graduate from high school 
ensembles, or who are not school people 
and still are ambitious to become skilled 
players. 


The Legal Ruling 


However, the city attorney’s depart- 
ment was not so sure the $5,000 fund 
could be used in this manner, and there 
the matter stands. Mr. Kopp began to 
work for the new movement, and Mr. 
Rusch took up the second orchestra 
as the enterprise grew. Neither of them 


has been paid. 
Will the orchestra function next 
year? This was the question asked 


Liborius Semmann, president of the 
Civic Music Association, which started 
this movement. 

“Most assuredly. We are going to 
keep up the orchestra,” asserted Mr. 
Semmann. 

“Where is the money coming from?” 
was the next question. 

“We don’t know, but it will be ob- 
tained,” was the reply. 

Mr. Semmann then outlined how the 
orchestra had been conducted as a phil- 
anthropic enterprise for an entire year, 
how it had flourished and grown, even 
though the treasury was empty. 

Joseph C. Grieb, manager of the 
Auditorium, furnished the rehearsal 
hall and quarters for meetings during 
the year. The two leaders gave their 
services without pay. The Civic Music 
Association dipped into its slender funds 
and helped buy the music. And so the 
project struggled along. 

Now, Mr. Semmann says, the Asso- 
ciation is still trying to get $5,000 in 
city money. If this cannot be done, he 
states that a subscription movement will 
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SCHOLARSHIPS WON FOR 
STUDY WITH STEPHENS 


Curcaco, July 8—The scholarship 
contest for the summer master classes 
of Percy Rector Stephens was held 
at the Gunn School of Music on June 
23. The adjudicators were Charles 
Marshall, of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn and Robert E. 
Ring. 

The full scholarship donated by Eliz- 
abeth Rethberg was won by Mildred 
Loughlin of St. Louis, a pupil of Ber- 
nard Ferguson of that city, himself a 
former student of Mt. Stephens. The 
Werrenrath scholarship was also won 
by a Ferguson pupil, Myle Hasgall. A 
third scholarship was awarded to Beulah 
Burkholder, a pupil of Christina Dick- 
son of the Gunn School of Music. Mrs. 
Dickson is also a Stephens pupil. In 
place of a full Werrenrath scholarship, 
the award was divided between Mr. 
Hasgall and Miss Burkholder. 

Mr. Stephens has a large registration 
for his summer classes. 


Develop Without Funds 


By C. O. SKINROOD 
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be started at the rate of $100 a head 
and that several thousands of dollars 
will be raised to complete the project. 


Played with Success 


The new orchestra appears first at 
one of the matinées in the Sangerbund 
of the northwest series. Critics were 
astonished at the progress shown and 
Frederick Stock, conductor immense of 
the Chicago Symphony, expressed his 
enthusiasm. 

“In many cases, to take advantage of 
this free instruction has meant hard 
study after hours and sometimes actual 
sacrifice,” said Mr. Kopp. “It has been 
an inspiration to see factory boys and 
girls coming to study with enthusiasm 
after a long day’s work. 

Several have not the needed instru- 
ments. So we have contrived to borrow 
from musicians who have them. Two 
of our young ambitious workers race to 
the Auditorium each rehearsal night; 
one who gets there first has the use of 
the one ‘cello which is given to the 
earliest arrival. This is a valuable in- 
strument and the student using it must 
carry it home to the owner, who lives 
in one of the suburbs. 


An Enthusiastic Mother 


“One young mother, a widow, with 
one child, hires a woman each practice 
night to care for her offspring while she 
comes to the rehearsal. Two factory 
boys work at night. They cannot get 
away on alternate nights, but between 
shifts, they sit in overalls at the back 
of the hall and listen to part of the 
rehearsal, even though they cannm 
play.” 

Mr. Kopp believes the city has the 
making of a great orchestra; and so he 
has worked on week after week and 
is ready to continue on the same money- 
less basis next fall. 

The Civic Music Association, how- 
ever, thinks both Mr. Kopp and Mr. 
Rusch should be paid, and association 
members will devise ways and means 
to see that this is done next season. 

One hundred and eight members are 
enlisted in the orchestra. About seven- 
ty-five are in the first orchestra, and the 
remainder in the second. Mr. Semmann 
says the movement will develop into a 
first class orchestra school to take up 
the work of training young people 
where the schools leave off. Individual 
training is to be provided when pupils 
cannot provide it themselves. He also 
believes the enterprise will eventually 
lead to Milwaukee having its own, first 
rank symphony orchestra. 





BRASLAU INVITED TO 
TOUR RUSSIAN CITIES 


Sophie Braslau has received a cable 
from Russia offering her a tour there 
next spring, including three appearances 
with the Leningrad Phifharmonic, as 
well as concerts in Moscow and other 
leading Russian music centers. Miss 
Braslau, American born but of Rus- 
sian descent, has made an intensive 
study of that nation’s musical literature. 

“T feel,” she says, “that I have helped 
towards making America understand a 
little better the Russian spirit and art, 
and I should like in return, to take my 
country’s music to Russia.” 

If this, and other European offers, can 
be fitted into her year’s concert sched- 
ule, the contralto will go abroad at the 
end of next season. iss Braslau’s 
1928-29 tour opens in Wheeling, Oct. 9. 
Other October bookings include appear- 
ances with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra on Oct. 11 and 12 and concerts 
in Chattanooga, St. Louis, Evansville, 
and Dayton. 
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BETTER RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY PETER HUGH REED 


N the world of disc-music, not much 

has been said about Franz Joseph 
Haydn. Nor have many of his works 
been perpetuated in this manner. A 
good Haydn composition is worthy of 
every music-lover’s attention, and I be- 
lieve every disc-collector should wish to 
add one to his library. The National 
Gramophonic Society has done a com- 
mendable service in recording one of 
Haydn’s most deservedly popular works 
in this form. It is the one known by 
the familiar appellation of the “Lon- 
don” Symphony. The Gramophonic 
Society’s chamber orchestra gives it a 
performance quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the music. 

The sobriquet that Haydn won of 
“Papa” is justly merited, for he still 
remains “Father of the Symphony,” 
even though the discovery of works by 
Stamitz would tend to disapprove that 
fact. It is Haydn’s greater genius 
which survives the years, not Stamitz’s. 
Although the symphony was primarily 
a salon expression for Haydn, it de- 
veloped to a poetical height which it 
would be difficult to deny. Another 
thing, the spontaniety and the exuber- 
ance of some of Haydn’s finest works 
belie the charge that they adhere too 
strictly to form. In his first book on 
the symphony, Goepp says, “It is impos- 
sible to see how Haydn can fail to be 
perennial. Aside from his undoubted 
absolute value, Haydn’s importance is in 
some degree histrionic—and it is not 
unjust to say that the orchestra, with 
predominance of strings, was the 
original conception of Haydn.” 


Haydn Recordings 


Symphony in D major, No. 2, Lon- 
don, Haydn; seven sides, and Andante 
in C major from Second Cassation, one 
side. Four twelve inch discs. Played 
by the N. G. S. Chamber Orchestra 
under John Barbirolli. 

The so-called second symphony in D 
major is one of the twelve that Haydn 
wrote for the Salomon concerts in Lon- 
don, being the seventh of the series. It 
seems to have been a frequent enterprise 
in his day, to engage a composer from 
abroad to conduct performances of his 
music. Johann Peter Salomon, a well- 
known impresario and composer, ar- 
ranged for Haydn to visit England in 
1791-92, where he was received with 
great favor. His success brought him, 
among other things, the degree of musi- 
cal doctor from Oxford. In 1794-95, he 
returned to London and repeated his 
former successes. At this latter period, 
he wrote this symphony. 

Many of the twelve symphonies which 
Haydn composed for the Salomon con- 
certs are notably popular works and 
ingenious creations, filled with the spirit 
of optimism which is so characteristic 
of his music. Of all of these, I doubt 
whether any is more beautiful than the 
one about which I am writing. 

One writer tells us that the opening 
Adagio is based on a theme “which 
foreshadows a famous motive in The 
Flying Dutchman.” It is a longer in- 
troduction than most of Haydn’s; one 
quite vague and mysterious, and almost 
solemn. It moves into an Allegro that 
is built upon a freely flowing tune, in 
which there is some daring writing. 
Most of us who were harmony students 
perhaps recall the allusion to parallel 
fifths in this movement, as it is quite a 
famous example in many harmony 
treatises. Their use here has a dis- 
tinctly enhancing charm, however, and 
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presents Haydn as a composer of har- 
monic prowess. 

The Andante is characteristic of pure 
volklied, as has been said, of the type of 
the Schubertian songs which were to 
come later. Here beauty reigns with 
lyric charm, sav for a short middle 
section in a more vigorous style written 
in the minor, which begins near the end 
of the first part of the Andante record- 
ing. Soon after the opening of the 
second part, however, there is a return 
to that lovely lyric theme, followed by 
a simple sustained melody of an almost 
ethereal quality. The end of this move- 
ment has all of the charm of the begin- 
ning. 

The Minuet is one of the type of the 
rapid symphony minuets, which is op- 
posed to the old stately and slow dance 
minuet. It is an ingenious concept of 
its kind. 

That joyous optimism which is so 
typical of Haydn, displays itself in the 
last movement, which is not the usual 
Rondo but rather a fully developed 
sonata-form. Here the skill of Haydn 
is well displayed, for here, form does 
not prevent spontaneity. At the end of 
this movement there is an extended coda 
of much brilliance, quite an unusual 
thing with the composer. 

This symphony is equally as interest- 
ing, and possibly more so, than the 
“Surprise” which is one of Haydn's 
most popular ones. I should rate its 
musical worth quite highly, and would 
also recommend it to the attention of 
all music-lovers who would like a fine 
Haydn symphony in their collections. 
The recording is good, the disc surface 
smooth, and the orchestra gives a good 
account of itself under an able and ap- 
preciative conductor’s baton. The 
Mozart Andante from his Second Cas- 
sation (an outdoor Serenade for 
strings), is friendly music and appro- 
priate for the last side of this set. 


From Correspondents 


I have received not a few letters of 
appreciation about the N. G. S. discs 
and the pleasure their various issues 
have occasioned many readers. One of 
the nicest letters recently came from a 
correspondent in the interior of Mexico. 
He tells me he is extremely fond of 
music, and if it were not for his phono- 
graph he would feel more or less ma- 
rooned. He is ever alert to add “bet- 


ter records” to his collection; hence 
observing a recent review of Bax’s oboe 
quintet and the tone-poem for two 
pianos, Moy Mell, he asked me to ob- 
tain these three discs for him. 

His letter states, “ . .. as to the Bax’s 
music last night I played the oboe quin- 
tet and Moy Mell twice and was cap- 
tivated by both. The quintet is full of 
color and imagination. The oboe blends 
wonderfully with the strings. The In- 
ternational String Quartet does a fine 
job and Mr. Goossens certainly wields 
(or blows if you prefer) a magical 
oboe. I like the whole compositon. . . . 
As to Moy Mell... . I was spellbound 
from the first hearing. It is a dream! 
The quintessence and the very soul of 
poetry! This is true nature music, not 
of course the ordinary material side of 
nature, but nature in its most secret, 
mysterious and pensive mood. It is the 
living nature of the elemental folk of 
the old Celtic lore.” 

Let me quote another correspondent: 
“The only reason that anyone would 
possibly wish to deny themselves the 
pleasurable reaction of Bax’s musical 
imagination, would be because they had 
never heard it, and were therefore ig- 
norant of its beauty.” 


Haydn and Brahms 


Now to pass on to another work 
which owes its origin to Haydn, inas- 
much as it was founded on a theme of 
his. This, too, is an important record- 
ing; and one which will be, I am sure, 
much appreciated. 

Variations on a Theme of Haydn, 
“Chorale St. Antoni,” Brahms, Opus 
56a; London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Pablo Casals. H. M. V. Three 
twelve inch disc Nos. D1376-78. 

This work of Brahms was founded 
on a manuscript divertimenti of 
Haydn’s for brass instruments under 
the title “Chorale St. Antoni.” Whether 
the tune was original with Haydn or 
not, there seems to be no certainty. 
Brahms presents the theme first as 
Haydn wrote it. It is a genuinely fine 
melody, dignified and noble. Just the 
type of tune that one long acquainted 
with Brahms would expect to inspire 
him into creating, as he did, a work of 
both mental and emotional magnitude. 

After the presentation of the theme, 
which is repeated, Brahms begins im- 
mediately with a freedom of invention 
in his first variation. There is an intri- 
cate contrapuntal pattern in the violins 
where a two-against-three rhythm is 
played. In the second movement we 
have the bassoons announcing the first 
three notes of the original theme and 
developing them over a pizzicato bass. 
In the fourth variation we have the 
oboe and the horn in unison announcing 
the theme. The recording here is par- 
ticularly good, since it has been said that 
this combination is the least felicitous 
writing in the score. Throughout the 
entire work there is truly artful writing 
for the wind instruments, which quite 
disproves the theory that Brahms was 
unable to obtain fine tone coloring. Take 
the sixth variation, which brings out 
the characteristics of the horn so splen- 
didly, and number seven with its gra- 
cious passages for the flute in octaves 
with the viola, a most felicitous ar- 
rangement. In the eighth variation the 
piccolo provides a happy contrast to the 
muttering of the strings. 

Of the finale and its comprehensive 
beauty, it is difficult to write. One 
writer has called it equal in a miniature 
way, to that great passacaglia finale of 
the fourth symphony. A quiet opening 
is an augury of effective beauty about 
to be disclosed. The workmanship 
throughout grows in its elaboration un- 






til, toward the end, we have a sweeping 


passage first in the woodwinds, then in 
the strings, a puissant ending to a 
superb work, which displays Brahms 


creative ability at its best. It has been 
remarked that although all the varia- 
tions are a delight to the ear the last is 
unquestionably the best. 

The only criticism which I feel is 
necessary in regard to these discs is also 
true of many new symphonic issues; the 
orchestra seems a shade too heavy in 
some intended pienissimo passages, and 
somewhat strident in the full forte ones. 
Of course the latter can be controlled 
but not so the former. The balance is 
generally good and the recording among 
the best which we are getting today. 

Casals is unknown in this country as 
a conductor, although in his native land 
he has often led a symphony orchestra. 
We who admire him as a ‘cellist will 
now have an opportunity to study him 
in a new capacity. It seems platitudi- 
nous to say, that Casals proves an ex- 
cellent leader and an able musician. It 
has not been my good fortune to hear 
this work sufficiently in public to an- 
alyze Casals’ reading of each variation, 
nor do I think that it is necessary. Suf- 
fice to say, he presents both familiarity 
and appreciation of the music. Here is 
a work for every Brahms’ lover to 
truly boast about! 


Fabmn and Folk Lore 
From Madrid wa the New York 


Times comes information concerning 
the tone-poems of Eduardo Fabin, 
which Victor recently recorded. Fabini 
it appears “is at the head of the Ura- 
guayan folkloristic movement, and is 
considered the leading composer of his 
country . . . his themetic material is en- 
tirely derived from the gaucho songs 
of his native pampas, in which the so- 
called triste (lament) predominates.” 

The two tone-poems recorded by Vic- 
tor were La Isla de los Ceibos (No. 
9155) and Campo (9156-57). Speaking 
of the latter, which I particularly 
favored because of its imaginative and 
atmospheric charm, the following in- 
formation is given: “Campo, to be more 
precise, reveals a spiritual affiliation 
with the Uraguayan triste rather than a 
literal transcription and development of 
already existing themes; in the fresh- 
ness and suggestive power of the com- 
poser’s re-elaboration and in emotional 
depth lie the peculiar charm of his 
works.” 

This seems to me most interesting, 
because it is contrary to the original 
information which I was given regard- 
ing this particular tone-poem. 

The article further states, “An im- 
pression of fragmentariness is at times 
caused by the cutting short of phrases 
in homage to the idiom of the day: 
no doubt the composer is ashamed of 
so much romanticism.” 

The latter seems an unnecessary ob- 
servation; Campo does not need an 
apologia for its romantic treatment, and 
I certainly believe it is well worth a 
music-lover’s hearing. 





WINNIPEG PUPILS HEARD 


Wirnirsc, July 10—The following 
teachers recently presented pupils in re- 
citals: Alice Maude Blythe. Eileen 
Motley, Gwendolyn Davies, Mary L. 
Robertson, Mary <. Keleher. Agnes 
Laing, Margaret J. MacDonald. Beat- 
rice Kidd, Marie L. Evans, Georgie 
Lockhart, Phyilis Holtby, Olive Brook, 
Charlotte Pearson, Mrs. E. Barton 
Smyth, Mrs. Wiencke, Ida A. Cleve- 
land, Sidney J. Rose; Stella Boyd; Al- 
fred A. Zimmerman. M. M. 
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JULLIARD JUDGES CHOOSE 
WORKS FOR PUBLICATION 

The Julliard Foundation announces it 
has selected for publication a suite for 
orchestra, Horizons, by Arthur Shep- 
herd, and will cooperate with the Schu- 
bert Centennial Committee for the 
United States of America in publishing 
The Enchanted Isle by Louis Gruen- 
berg. 

These will be the first compositions 
to be published by the Julliard Founda- 
tion under a plan to publish annually 
one or more orchestral scores by Ameri- 
can composers. A committee consist- 
ing of Rubin Goldmark, Albert Stoessel, 
and Philip Greeley Clapp, chairman, has 
read the scores submitted to the Foun- 
dation this year by about twenty-five 
American composers. 

In selecting for publication the com- 
positions of Messrs. Shepherd and 
Gruenberg, the committee states this 
choice in no sense implies the rejection 
of many other excellent compositions 
submitted, and expresses regret that the 
scope of the undertaking does not per- 
mit the publication of a larger number 
of works. 

“Several of the compositions sub- 
mitted are of a very high order of 
merit, and deserve further consideration 
at a later time,” it is stated. “The 
Society for the Publication of American 
Music and the Eastman Foundation are 
already engaged in the publication of 
American scores. It is hoped that the 
Julliard publications will prove an 
added resource in placing meritorious 
native compositions before the public 
in permanent form.” 

Mr. Gruenberg’s Jazz Suite recently 
received honorable mention in MusIcaL 
America’s $3.000. Symphony Contest. 


JOINS CINCINNATI FACULTY 
Cincinnati, July 10.—Announcement 
is made by George Wilson, president 
of College of Music, of the appointment 
to the faculty of Imre Pogany, Hun- 
garian violinist, who came to America 
last season and is a member of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
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‘shots at it, a work that is incomparable 


in magnitude and compreéhensiveness 
among those of its kind in all languages. 
Our recorded- moments of heartache 
should not be taken as a general denun- 
ciamento. The many excellences of the 
Dictionary have come to be accepted for 
granted; at the same time, we may be 
permitted a few applausive gestures 
toward some of the newly incorporated 
articles. 

‘lhe chapters on English music and 
musicians of the Tudor and Elizabethan 
periods, several of which have been 
written by Canon Edmund Fellowes, are 
particularly admirable; they are rich in 
material, which is set forth without the 
mustiness of academicism. The new 
Bach essay, by Charles Sanford Terry, 
represents a considerable enlargement 
on the historical and biographic side, 
over the article by Morton Latham in 
the second edition. Other surveys of 
the older reliables have been made more 
complete and have been revised to in- 
clude later theories and newly illuminat- 
ing views. 

One finds articles of the very fresh- 
est, soundest flavor on aesthetics, ton- 
ality, harmony, modality and kindred 
topics, which will interest the student 
more than the layman. These, for the 
most part, are excellently illustrated 
with apt passages from masterworks, 
after the previously adopted fashion. In 
the matter of pictorial illustration, spe- 
cial mention should be made of the 
portraits which ornament the new edi- 
tion. They are infinitely more decor- 
ative and to the point than their pre- 
decessors, as well as more profuse and 
discriminating in their allotment. 

The American Supplement 

There are some peculiar inadvertences 
in the American supplement. A reading 
of the notes of James G. Huneker and 


Grove’s Dictionary Reviewed 


By WILLIAM SPIER 
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Enrico Caruso gives the impression that 
these sorely lameated gentlemen are in 
the land of the living; Pasquale Amato 
is allowed to remain on the roster of 
the Metropolitan, which he departed 
several years ago; Pierre Monteux, we 
are told, is even now waving the sceptre 
of conductorship in the adoring faces of 
the Boston Symphony men; Olin 
Downes is evidently still edifying read- 
ers of The Hub’s Post with his crit- 
icism; Henry T. Finck, remarks the 
clairvoyant editor, “is preparing a vol- 
ume of musical and literary remini- 
scences”; etc., etc., etc. 

Deems Taylor, if one’s faith in these 
matters is solely bound up in Grove, is 
at present buried under the associate- 
editor’s duties at Collier’s Weekly. It 
is our extraordinary power as a pro- 
phecying medium that enables us to pre- 
dict that Mr. Taylor will, in 1926, be 
commissioned to write an opera for the 
Metropolitan. The title of this work is 
revealed to us in our crystal ball; it is 
“The—The—The—King’s Henchman.” 
Why, we can even forecast, with rea- 
sonable confidence—the business of 
prognosticating being what it is—that 
Mr. Taylor will become the New York 
World’s music critic in 1921 and that 
he will hold his post for four years. 





CINCINNATI MASTER CLASSES 
CINCINNATI, July 10.—John A. Hoff- 
mann, Marcian Thalberg and Louis 
Mohler are conducting master classes 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Louis Mohler, professor of mu- 
sical education at Columbia University, 
New York, is giving two courses in 
music appreciation. Part of Mr. Hoff- 
man’s work is a vocal master class de- 
signed for teachers of singing. Mr. 
Thalberg, a member of the staff, re- 
turned from his sabbatical year in 
Europe to take charge of the piano 
master class. G. D. G. 


CORNISH SCHOOL ANNOUNCES 
ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 

Seatrite, Wasn, July 16—With 
special attention to normal courses for 
teachers of music, the drama and the 
dance, the Cornish School of Seattle 
announces its fourteenth annual summer 
session of six weeks, opening July 18 
and closing Aug. 28. In addition to the 
regular faculty which includes Peter 
Meremblum, violinist; Berthe Poncy, 
pianist and graduate of the Schola Can- 
torium of Paris; Kolia  Levienne, 
’cellist, and Walter O. Reese—the fol- 
lowing guest teachers are announced: 
Lada, dancer, and Ellen Van Volken- 
burg, American actress and producer, 
who with Maurice Browne founded the 
Chicago Little Theatre. Miss Van 
Volkenburg has just closed a season in 
London, numbering among her produc- 
tions, The Unknown Warrior, an 
English version of play by Paul Ray- 
nal. The production was moved suc- 
cessively to Wyndham’s and the Royal 
in the west-end for long runs. 

Louise Soelberg will return from two 
years at the Dalcroze Institute in 
Geneva to conduct classes in rhythm, 
gymnastics and plastic. The Cornish 
School was the first on the Pacific 
Coast to teach this interesting develop- 
ment and is one of the schools in 
America which is recognized and 
authorized by M. Dalcroze to teach his 
system. 

In the department of singing, Frank- 
lin Riker, American tenor, will conduct 
master classes during August. Mr. 
Riker conducts classes during the early 
part of each summer in his New York 
and Philadelphia studios and the latter 
part at the Cornish School. 


CLEF CLUB ELECTS 

SEATTLE, July 10.—Officers elected by 
the Clef Club, men’s society of Seattle, 
are: W. H. Donley, president; A. P. 
Adams, vice-president; A. M. Dyer, 
secretary, and W. C. Harrison, treas- 
urer. ae 

















The Pitch-Pipe and the Harmonica 


—One Suggests the Other— 


ODAY music supervisors and chor- 

al leaders everywhere use the pitch- 
pipe in the conduct of their classes and 
choral groups. For the standard pitch- 
pipe has long been recognized as the 
true guide to correct tone and scien- 
tifically accurate pitch in the teaching 


of music. 


And today, as never before, music 
leaders are realizing the importance of 
inculcating accurate tone perception 
in the minds of children at the earliest 
possible age. They believe that in this 
way an unwavering and appreciative 
recognition of correct tone will remain 
with them permanently, and that the 
knowledge thus acquired will render 
them correspondingly sensitive to in- 


accuracies in pitch. 


M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 243G, 114 East 
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The modern type of pitch-pipe—which does not differ 
in its essential construction or theory from the stand- 
ard modern harmonica illustrated below. 





The modern type of diatonic harmonica. 
“Marine Band” 
not quite two full octaves. 


NE SAND! Fo) 


monica. 


instrument, 





entitled “The 


anyone engaged in fos’ musical develop- 
ment in the schools an tae of America. “e 


Write for the new edition of the brochure 
Hermonica 








OMPARISON 

modern pitch-pipe with the stand- 
ard modern Harmonica, will reveal that 
both are reed instruments of the same 
form and construction, and that the 
accuracy of tone for which the pitch- 
pipe is a recognized and accepted 
standard, is equally certain in the Har- 


standard 


of the 


Just as the modern pitch-pipe serves 
the music instructor, so the modern 
Harmonica has been adopted by teach- 
ers throughout the country as the per- 
fect means of inculcating true tone 
perception in training boys and girls. 


16th St., New York 





























Pageant Held 


in Los Gatos 
Legend of India Told 


For Californians 


Los Gatos, Calif., July 10—For ten 
successive years residents of Los Gatos 
have joined forces in staging a com- 
munity pageant. Their production has 
been a true community enterprise, writ- 
ten, staged, and enacted by Los Gatos 
citizens. Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Charles and Kathleen Norris, Wilbur 
Hall, and other well known personages 
have contributed their time and services 
and have enacted a variety of roles 
which have usually been among the least 
conspicuous the pageant afforded. The 
pageant committee owns its ideal page- 
ant site and the Los Gatos pageant has 
been a magnet for people residing or 
visiting within commuting distance of 
the charming town. 

The first nine pageants told a story 
of California. Two were allegorical, 
the others historical. Wilbur Hall was 
the author and director for the majority 
of these offerings. Grace Hyde Trine 
wrote and staged a pageant a few years 
ago. This year Henry Crall was the 
author and Arthur Cyril the director. 
The pageant given on June 22 and 23 
was Tahsilda, a legend of India. 


Legend Forms Story 


The story was built around a legend 
current in the city of Khiva that “The 
hills shall once more enjoy their span 
of glory when, in the cycle of time, 
their ancient white ruler shall return.” 
In the meantime Khiva was a city of 
outlaws, ruled with an iron hand by a 
white girl, Tahsilda. Tahsilda’s hatred 
for the English made life difficult for 
the British army stationed in the vici- 
nity. Anticipating a new outbreak 
which would prove devastating to the 
English troops, one Captain Kendall ob- 
tained permission from his superior of- 
ficer to attempt entry into the city of 
Khiva and win Tahsilda’s favor. He 
went in the guise of a native and suc- 
ceeded in his quest. Hailed as the phy- 
sical fulfillment of the prophecy, Cap- 
tain Kendall remained in Khiva as joint- 
ruler with Tahsilda. 

While the theme was less appropriate 
than that issued for preceding pageants, 
it might-have proved suitable had it 
been treated differently. As it war, 
Tahsilda appeared to be neither a good 
pageant nor a good drama. Not even 
the impressive setting, the four splendid 
dances, and the two good singers com- 
bined could raise the production to a 
standard which approximate its prede- 
cessors, 

Effecting Dancing ~ tetel 

The dancing of George Chaffee was 
the most brilliant feature of Tahsilda. 
His whirling dervish and fire dances 
were magnificent examples of chore- 
ographic art. Vivian Amet Johnston 
added her dance art to the role of Tah- 
silda with charming effect, and read her 
lines with admirable clarity. Mrs. 
Johnston’s nautch dancers gave an effec- 
tive interlude. Two. singers, Dr. 
Charles M. Richards and Roberta 
Leitch, added vocal merit to the per- 
formance. 

A novelty of.momentary interest was 
the smoke-screen curtain. A score of 
children clad in turbans and loin cloths 
and carrying smoking incense jars 
formed a processional at the end of each 
scene and held the center of the stage 
during the entire acts, partially hiding 
the scene and property shifters and 
doing their part to maintain the con- 
tinuity of the illusion of India. 

The Los Gatos High School Orches- 
tra, directed by Charles Hayward, sup- 
plied the incidental music with com- 
mendable effect. The setting,—the walls 
of Khiva surmounted by a gigantic idol 
—was striking; and lighting effects 
were well handled. 


Marjory M. Fisuer. 
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ROEDER PUPIL WINS MEDAL 

Harriet Merber, pupil of Carl M. 
Roeder, was awarded the gold medal in 
the junior fourteen to eighteen piano 
class of the New York Music Week 
contests, the finals of which were held 
on June 12. Six gold medals have been 
won by Roeder pupils in competitions 
with thousands of pupils. 


W. T. B. 


PITTSBURGH LECTURES 

PirtsBpurGH, July 11—The summer 
term of the Pittsburgh Musical Insti- 
tute began on June 25. Illustrated lec- 
tures by the directors, given in the re- 
cital room on~ Thursday afternoons, 
were inaugurated on June 28, when 
William H. Oetting spoke on Nature as 
Expressed in Organ Music. 
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ST. LOUISANS GO ABROAD 

St. Louis, July 10.—Rosalind M. 
Day, violinist and teacher, has gone to 
Europe for a stay of three months. 
She was accompanied by Katherine Mc- 
Intyre, one of her pupils, who will con- 
tinue her studies with Mrs. Day while 
abroad and will make a European con- 
cert début in the fall. 

S..- ire: 
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at the 
FOLK 


SONG 


FESTIVAL 


IKE a great gypsy camp a-flare with color, and alive with motion 
and music was the New Canadian Folk Song Festival held 

> | Winnipeg and sponsored by the Canadian Pacific Railway, June 
With this choreography of 400 performers from 


15 racial groups the charming Central European Folk Tune Programs of 


Patricia Mac Donald struck a perfect balance. 


Patricia Mac Donald and 


her portrayals were vital and essential parts of the big picture. 


Free Press 


WINNIPEG 


Evening Tribune 


Patricia Mac Donald contributed a group of 


Patricia. Mac Donald whose fascinating inter- 
pretative work has been a feature of the con- 
certs did a group of Czecho Slovakian and 
Polish Folk Songs. These struck one as being 
very characteristic and distinctive, and her cos- 
tumes authenticated her interpretations. She 
was for all the world a peasant woman of 
Poland as she sang touchingly and realistically 
a lullaby. It was perfect vocal art and pan- 
tomime. The work was so interesting that one 
would like to hear this artist in a whole pro- 
gram of her own. 


Roumanian airs, successfully interpreting the 
lilting qualities of Central European melody. 
She has delighted many of the audiences. She 
is a woman of brains and style who is putting 
over her music with ability and grace. She 
has studied the folksong of the countries of 
the Danube and the Vistula, and her inter- 
pretations proved vivid and interesting. Her 
lullabys of several nationalities were particular- 
ly fine. She did some very excellent work. 


SPECIALS TO THE NEW YORK PRESS 


The day’s personal triumph was won by Patricia 
Mac Donald who sang Roumanian and Czecho- 
slovakian folk songs—New York Times. 


Patricia Mac Donald strengthened her reputa- 
tion by her dramatic Jugo-Slavian and Polish 
numbers—New York World. 


Patricia Mac Donald, interpreter of Central 
European folk songs, sang a gfoup of Czech 
and Polish songs. Especially forceful and 
spirited was her singing of “Maciek,” a mythical 
man of the Mazur, whose soul is so filled with 
music that the sound of the gypsy strains raises 
his body from the dead—New York Eve. Post. 
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See 


Names and What Their Owners Are Doing 





The Wood Wind Ensemble from the 
New York Philharmonic Society, which 
comprises John Adams, flute; Bruno 
Labate, oboe; Samuel Bellison, clarinet ; 
Benjamin Kohon, bassoon, and Bruno 
Jaenick, French horn, with Margaret 
Nikoloric, pianist, will play a few reci- 
tals before the Philharmonic season be- 
gins and after it ends. 

* * * 

Hunter Sawyer, who recently became 
connected with the Betty Tillotson Con- 
cert Bureau, is covering the entire New 
England territory and some of the east- 
ern states as promotion manager. 

* * * 


Isabelle Burnada, contralto, who was 
heard in New York twice last season 
and also in Boston and Chicago, will 
sing in Boston in Jordan Hall, early in 
December. Miss Burnada gave two 
concerts in London in April and was 
heard recently in Paris. Arrangements 
are being made for her appearance in 
many of the larger cities of the United 
States, and she will appear throughout 
February in Canada. H 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, finished his 
spring tour with a recital at the Oak 
Park Country Club for the guests of 
Mrs. Douglass. Mr. Kraft’s spring 
tour consisted chiefly of recital and ora- 
torio performances. He sang in the 
Bach St. Matthew Passion at Cleveland, 
Montclair, Pittsburgh, and New York, 
as well as in performances of Bach’s 
work in Town Hall and at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, for Colum- 
bia University, New York, and at the 
Bach Festival held at Bethlehem, Pa., 
he sang in three cantatas. Since June 
18, Mr. Kraft has been teaching a five 
weeks’ course in voice culture in Akron, 
Ohio, after which he intends to visit 
Watervale Arcadia, Mich. 

* * © 

Frederic Joslyn, baritone, is now 
under the direction of the Betty Tillot- 
son Concert Bureau and will appear on 
the Sunday evening series at Lake 
Amenia, N. Y. Another Tillotson artist, 
Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, 
opened the series at Lake Amenia on 
Sunday evening, July 1. 

*_ = * 


The management of Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, contralto, is now in the 
hands of Rosanne Amberson. 

* * * 

Merry Harn, mezzo-soprano, who ad- 
heres strictly to costume recitals, ac- 
companied on the harpsichord and piano, 
is being engaged by clubs and private 
schools for next season. She gave a 
recital in Steinway Hall, New York, 
late this spring. Miss Harn, who is an 
enthusiastic motorist, left on a western 
tour on April 25. She drove her car 
from New York to Chicago, stopping 
en route to fill engagements. 

* * * 


Marion Armstrong, Scottish-Canadian 
lyric soprano, with Anthony Steffan, 
violinist, will be among the artists in 
the Sunday night chorals at Lake 
Amenia. Miss Armstrong will fill 
many engagements next year. An early 
tour of Canada in September, will in- 
clude Toronto and Montreal. 

* * * 

Maria Carreras, pianist, is now under 
the management of Bernece Kazounoff, 
New York. She sailed on June 23 for 
Rome, where she will conduct a master 
class for two months. This activity 
will be followed by concert tours in 
Holland, Germany and Russia. Mme. 
Carreras will return to America in Jan- 
uary, to make appearances until May. 
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A passenger on the America sailing 
from New York, was Paul Althouse, 
American tenor. Mr. Althouse goes 
to Germany for a vacation, his last 
concert engagement of the season hav- 
ing been as recent as June 19 for the 
Rotary International held in Minneapo- 
lis, where he sang to an audience of 
9,000. Proceeding directly to Berlin, 
Mr. Althouse will gather material for 
programs next season and work on 
several new operatic réles before going 
to Bayreuth and other festivals. He 
will return to New York in time to 
give a performance in Atlantic City, 
N. Y., on Sept. 19. 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist, has added 
Detroit and Albany to his next season’s 
bookings. In Detroit he will play for the 
Tuesday Musical Club in January. In 
Albany he will appear on the concert- 
lecture series under the direction of the 


Museum of Art. 
* * * 


Jerome Swinford, American baritone, 
will make an extensive tour the coming 
season. One of his important engage- 
ments is soloist in the Messiah wi’ 
the Detroit Symphony on Dec. 18. 

* * * 


Esther Dale, American soprano who 
returned recently from a successful sea- 
son in England and on the continent, 
will give a joint program with Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist, in Stillington Hall, 
Gloucester, Mass., on July 13, this be- 
ing one of a series of concerts presented 
there this summer. 

* * * 


Felix Salmond, cellist of the Curtis 
School of Music and Juilliard Founda- 
tion, will have time for but a brief tour 
next spring. Early in January he will 
appear with Paul Kochanski, violinist, 
on the Mayflower Concert Series in 
Washington. Mr. Salmond will also be 
a featured artist on the Princeton Uni- 
versity Series in April. 

* * * 


Bernice Erskine Nicolson, teacher of 
piano, gave a pupils’ concert in the new 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on June 20. 
She was assisted by Margaret Reed 
Dooley, mezzo-soprano, and Harold 
Kohon, nine year old student of the 
Estelle Platt School of Music. Among 
those performing were Marian Lloyd, 
prize winner at the Welsh national Ei- 
stedfodd, Janet Laidlaw, also a pupil 
of the School of the Holy Child at 
Suffern, N. Y. 


> * * 


Marguerite Johnstone, concert singer, 
recently sailed for Europe on the Ham- 


burg. 
> * * 


Lyda Neebson has been engaged for 
a Pittsburgh Day recital at the festival 
to be held at the Temple of Music, 
Connevant Lake Park, Pa., on July 12. 
Among Miss Neebson’s bookings for 
next season are engagements at Carlisle, 
Pa., Highland Hall, MHollidaysburg, 
Pa., Westminster College, Wheeling, 
W. Va., Harrisburg, Thiel College, and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


> * * 


A recent booking for Sylvia Lent, 
violinist, is with the Apollo Club in 
Janesville, Wis. Miss Lent will spend 
her summer vacation in Camden, Me., 
interrupting her stay to appear in the 
series of concerts sponsored by Harold 
Henry at Bennington, Vt. This will 
make her second season in these con- 
certs, which are held in the picturesque 
setting of the Yellow Barn. 
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Rosalinda Morini, American colora- 
tura soprano, has been engaged by the 
Ocean Grove Camp Meeting Associa- 
tion, Ocean Grove, N. J., for a concert 
on Aug. 11, and by the Christ Re- 
formed Church of Hagerstown, Md., 
for a concert on Nov. 22. This brings 
her total concert engagements for next 
season up to thirty-two dates. 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, CONDUCTOR 
OF THE DETROIT SYMPHONY, WHO 
RECEIVED THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR 
OF MUSIC FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN AT THE RECENT COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES 


Word from Switzerland states that 
the members of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
after a successful tour of Spain, are 
now assembled at the home of Alfred 
Pochon at Le Tronchet, busy at work 
on their répertoire for next season. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary and farewell 
tour of the quartet will open at Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., Oct. 21 and will con- 
tinue to May 5th, during which time the 
ensemble will play 100 or more concerts, 
including those given on the Pacific 
Coast. The Quartet will also devote 
some time to recording, it being the de- 
sire of the Victor Company that they 
make as many new records as possible. 


Katherine Palmer, soprano, has been 
engaged as guest artist at Station 
WGY, Schenectady, on Aug. 27, in a 
joint recital with Manuel Zetlin, vio- 
linist. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard McClanahan 
sailed on the American Shipper for 
London, where they will spend another 
summer in study and_conference with 
Tobias Matthay, English piano peda- 
gogue. As New York exponent of 
Tobias Matthay, Mr. McClanahan closed 
his studio on June 8. He is also direc- 
tor of the Riverdale School of Music, 
which closed June 2. Other Americans 
going to study with Matthay include 
Pauline Danforth and Abbion Metcalf, 
of Boston, and Bruce Simonds of Yale 
University, who was scheduled to give 
a London recital on July 4, also Miss 
MacKenzie, director of music, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women. 

* * * 


Radiana Pazmor, contralto, has signed 
a contract to be under the exclusive 
management of Bernece Kazounoff. 
Miss Pazmor, who has been appearing 
in Germany, France and England with 
leading orchestras and chamber music 
societies, will begin her American sea- 


son with a New York recital in the 

John Golden Theatre on Oct. 28. Cycles 

by Holland Robinson will be featured 

on her programs. 
* * 

Ruth Pachner, soprano, appeared in 
concert at Mamaroneck, N. Y., and also 
at an affair given at Temple Anche 
Chesed of New York City. William 
Horley sang at a concert given in Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Louise Curcio at one 


given by the Men’s Club of Ridgewood, 
N * * * 


At the studio recital given last month, 
Elsie Goldberger, mezzo-soprano, made 
her first appearance in songs by Tchaik- 
ovsky, Rachmaninoff, and Verocini 
Mrs. Gold of Elizabeth, N. J., played 
excellent accompaniments. 

* oo 

Giving an informal musicale in her 
studio on June 9, Gladys Mathew enter- 
tained her guests with the following 
program: Le Papillon, by Foudrain; 
Wheels the Silver Swallow, Milligan; 
Son Vergin Vezzosa, from I Puritani, 
by Bellini; Depuis Le Jour from 
Louise. 

In these she disclosed a coloratura 
soprano voice of wide range and musi- 
cal quality and an innate sese of true 
pitch. Her interpretations were artistic 
and highly enjoyable. Genevieve Bow- 
man supplied excellent accompaniments. 

ra 


James Massell will teach during the 
summer in Los Angeles and San Fran- 


cisco; also at Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle. * * «* 
A two-piano recital was _ recently 


given by Thomas Gorton, pupil of Albert 
Anguish, and Mr. Anguish, at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Oneida, N. Y. 
An interesting program, featuving the 
Allegro from the sonata No. 4, by 
Mozart, in the Grieg arrangement, two 
Saint-Saéns numbers and the Brahms 
Maier Waltzes, pleased the audience. 
Mrs. Wendell Brown, soprano, was the 
assisting artist in selections by Dvorak, 
La Forge and Curran. The recital was 
given for the benefit of the student help 
fund. * * * 

Ifor Thomas was signed for an inter- 
esting engagement the morning after he 
was formally introduced to musical cir- 
cles. Dr. Morgan Williams, who heard 
Mr. Thomas at the Park Central Hotel, 
New York, engaged him for the Inter- 
national Eistedfodd, to be held in Erie 
next October or November. Mr. 
Thomas was also to be heard on the 
air on July 9, when the Franklin Motor 
Car Company offered a special broad- 
cast featuring him. 

* * * 

Richard Bonelli recently renewed his 
record contract with the Brunswick 
Phonograph Company. He also was 
signed by the Fox Movietone to record 
for the talking pictures the prologue to 
Pagliacci. Reservations for a European 
vacation were immediately cancelled, 
and Mr. Bonelli set to work to learn 
the technic of this new art. Mr. Bon- 
elli will remain in New York to make 
more recordings for Fox, and then will 
motor to the Pacific Coast, arriving 
in time to make a coast concert tour 
before the opera season opens in 
Chicago. 

* * * 


The Vertchamp String Quartet is 
booked for concerts in the John Golden 
Theatre, New York, on Nov. 18 and 
Feb. 24. At this second appearance, 
the members will introduce a new quar- 
tet, by Aurelio Giorni, which is still in 
manuscript form. Among recent en- 
gagements which have been booked are 
appearances at Columbia University, the 
Musical Foundation of Newark and the 
Music Club of Newark. 
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Erna Rubenstein, young Hungarian 
violinist, has returned to America after 
an absence of three years. Miss Ruben- 
stein will spend the summer in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains and will begin her 
concert tour under the management of 
R. E. Johnston in October. Miss Ruben- 
stein made her début five years ago in 
Carnegie Hall with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Willem Mengel- 
berg, conducting. 

* * * 

Constance Wardle will sing leading 
dramatic soprano réles with the Man- 
hattan Opera Company during its eight 
weeks’ tour of South America and Cen- 
tral America. The company will open 
in Nicaraugua ; and after a tour of Cen- 
tral America, will visit Venezuela. The 
closing performances will be given in 
Porto Rico. The répertoire includes 
Aida, La Forza del Destino, I1 Trova- 
tore, Tosca-and Cavalleria Rusticana. 

* * os 

Ruth Redefer, pianist, will open her 
1928-1929 season with three concerts 
in the east. Beginning in Jordan Hall, 
Boston, on Oct. 17, she will next ap- 
pear at the Chamber of Music Foyer in 
Philadelphia on Oct. 23, following this 
booking with a concert in the Guild 
Theatre, New York, on Oct. 28. Her 
name has been added to the list of young 
artists who will be under the manage- 
ment of Recital Management Arthur 
Judson. 

+ + x 

Charles Stratton has returned from a 
short visit to Nantucket, Mass. After 
fulfilling several summer engagements, 
he will sail for France on Aug. 1. Mr. 
Stratton will tour France and Spain, re- 
turning to this country on Oct. 9. 

*> *& * 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, is spending 
the summer at her camp on Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, Alton Bay, N. H., where 
she is devoting part of her time to 
teaching and preparing recital programs 
for next season. Starting early in No- 
vember, Miss Smith will make her 
fourteenth tour of the south, where a 
number of return and new engagements 
have been booked in ten States. The 
southern tour will be extended into Miss 
Smith’s eighth transcontinental trip to 
Los Angeles via a southern route, then 
up the coast and back east in March, 
1929, by a northern way, stopping in 
the middle west to fill a series of en- 
gagements. 

* * * 

Leopold Godowsky changed his plans 
to remain in Carlsbad for a rest and 
returned to New York on business, ar- 
riving on La France. His daughter, 
Mrs. David Saperton, came from Phila- 
delphia with Mr. Saperton of the Curtis 
Institute, to greet him when he arrived 
at the Park Central Hotel. She stated 
Mr. Godowsky would return to Europe 
in two weeks and that the Saperton 
family might accompany him instead of 
spending the summer at Bar Harbor. 


* * * 
A series of concerts by Lenora 
Sparkes, soprano, and Frederick H. 


Cheeswright, pianist, will begin in Port 
Washington, L. I., on July 17 with a 
Schubert program. 
* * * 
Katherine Palmer, soprano, is to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Lenox String 
Quartet in its hour of chamber music 
on July 20, over WJZ and associated 
stations. 
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UARTET. READING FROM THE LEFT 
4TON BLACKSTONE, 





GEZA DE 
HAMBOURG, 


VIOLA; BORIS 


CEI sLO, ‘AND HARRY ADASKIN, SECOND VIOLIN. 


At the final concert of its series this 


season, the Hoerich Museum presented 
Percy Such, ’cellist, and Sadie Blake 
Blumenthal, pianist, both members of 
the faculty of the Master Institute of 


United Arts. The program began with 
the rarely heard sonata by Bach, played 
by both artists. A group of shorter 
numbers by Mrs. Blumenthal included 


works of Brahms, Arensky, Ibert and 
Debussy. 
Mr. Such presented numbers by 


Boccherini and Locatelli in his own ar- 
rangements. <A large audience greeted 
the program and demanded encores 
from the performers. Mrs. Blumen- 
thal received her musical education from 
the Master Institute of United Arts 
under Mrs. Sina Lichtmann. 


* * * 


For the third season, Edwin Hughes 
has been engaged for a recital at Brown 
University, Providence. The date sched- 
uled is March 3. 

* * * 


Among the bookings of Luella Melius 
for next season is a recital at the 
Acadia University in Wolfeville, N. S.., 
on Oct. 5. Other bookings for Mme. 
Melius during October include an ap- 
pearance in Springfield, Ill, on Oct. 19, 
and a Carnegie Hall recital in New 
York on Oct. 30. 


* * * 


Homer Mowe appeared before the 
Rotary Club of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
recently, speaking briefly on Voice 
Training, and introducing three of his 
pupils, Louise Crowell and Hazel 
Brogger, sopranos, and William Norley, 
tenor, who sang groups of songs. 

During the past month, Mrs. Crowell 
appeared at a meeting of the New Jer- 
sey State Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club at Atlantic City; as solo- 
ist at a dinner given by the directors 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany at the Hetel Pennsylvania, and at 
a concert given by the Woman’s Club 
of Woodbridge, N. J. She has also 
been engaged as soloist by the Christian 
Science Church of Sewaren, N. J. 
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A recent engagement for Edwin 
Hughes, pianist, is am appearance as 
soloist with the Binghamton Symphony 
Orchestra for next season. The fol- 
lowing day he will appear in Scranton 
with Jewel Bethany Hughes in two- 
piano music in the series sponsored by 
the Community Concerts. 

* * * 

Cincinnati, July 10.—ltaly will be 
the stopping place of the Gorno family 
this summer and will retain one mem- 
ber during the winter months. Romeo 
Gorno, of the piano faculty of the 
College of Music has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence and will spend 
it abroad. 

The first American tour of Michio 
Ito, Japanese dancer, will take him to 
the coast. He will offer three distinct 
programs, including many new creations 
upon which he is now at work. Mr. 
Ito has been engaged for several New 
York recitals, including an appearance 
at Columbia University. His company 
will include Dorothy Wagner, Josephine 
Karroll, Isa Ellena, Hazel Wright and 
Kohana. Mr. Ito will carry full light- 
ing and stage equipment. 

e ¢€-2 


Stefan Sopkin, violinist, who was 
connected with the violin department of 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, last 
season, will be in charge of the violin 
department of the Girvin Institute of 
Music in Chicago next year, beginning 
his duties in September. Until then he 
will continue his summer classes in 
Ithaca. Mr| Sopkin’s plans for next 
season, in addition to his teaching activ- 
ities, will include concert appearances. 
He will give a Chicago recital in Octo- 
her. * * 


Alexander Brachocki, Polish pianist, 
will give his first New York recital on 
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The date of Gina Pinnera’s engage- 
ment in Witchita, Kan., under the aus- 
pices of the Saturday Musical Club, 
has been set for Jan. 15. This pre- 
cedes by only a few days the soprano’s 
two engagements in Detroit, as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
and in recital under the auspices of the 
Detroit Goif Club. 

. * * 

An American composer, M. Wood 
Hill, was responsible for the arrange- 
ments of four folk songs presented by 
the Canadian Singers at the Quebec 
festival, held in May. These songs in- 
cluded Si Mon Papa le Savait, Le 
Papillon Suit la Chandelle, Je ne Suis 
pas si Villaine, the last two from the 
Collection Barbeau, and En Roulant 
mo Boule, which was given as an en- 


core. 
* * * 
A passenger on the America was 
Paul Althouse, American tenor, who 
went to Germany for a vacation. His 


last concert engagement of the season 
was on June 19 for the Rotary Inter- 
national held in Minneapolis, where he 
sang before an audience of 9,000. Pro- 
ceeding directly to Berlin, Mr. Alt- 
house will gather material for his new 
programs next season and work on 
several new operatic roles. He will 
return to America in time to sing in 
Atlantic City, N. J., on Sept. 19. 
. 7 * 


The Hart House String Quartet will 
make an extensive American tour next 
winter and early spring, in addition to 
a long Canadian tour. The Hart House 
Players will make several New York 
appearances, and in February will spend 
two weeks in the mid-west. In Grand 
Rapids they will be presented by the 
St. Cecelia Club; in Philadelphia by 
the Chamber Music Association, and 
in Syracuse by the Recital Comimssion. 
They will also play at Vassar College in 


a joint concert with Esther Dale, 
American soprano. 
. . * 


New York will hear Felix Salmond, 
English cellist, four times this coming 
season. His two Town Hall recitals 
will be given on Oct. 24 and March 17; 
and the Friends of Music will present 
him as soloist in Town Hall early in 
January. In addition, Mr. Salmond, 
will appear with the St. Cecelia Club 
later that month. 
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Esther Dale, 
give her first 
Town Hall next season. 


American soprano, will 
New York recital in 
She will also 


be on tour in America and on the 
continent many weeks. 
* * * 

Dorothy Speare, novelist-soprano 


who was a featured soloist at the re- 
cent Chicago North Shore Festival, will 
appear as soloist at the Ocean Grove 
Camp Meeting Association in New 
Jersey next month. 

* * * 


Laurence Wolfe, tenor who sang re- 
cently at the International Kiwanis 
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HERBERT ELWELL, 


WHO JOINS THE 
FACULTY OF THE CLEVELAND INSTI- 
TUTE OF MUSIC 


convention 
Music Teachers 


At the tenth annual 
of the Washington 
Association held in Yakima, Wash., 
from June 19 to 22, Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska, who was engaged for 
a recital and master classes, covered 
many points in the realm of piano play> 
ing, from hand position, scale-playing 
and the principles of weight and relaxa- 
tion to embellishments of the different 
classic and romantic periods. Many 
teachers from all parts of the state were 
enrolled for these lectures. Mme. 
Liszniewska’s recital was a very com- 
prehensive one, ranging from Mozart 
and Schumann to Debussy and Rach- 
maninoff, with a dash of ultra-modern- 
ism. She is now in San Francisco, 
holding her fourth consecutive summer 
master class from July 9 to Aug. 10 at 
the Sorosis Club. 
+ n * 

Three of the five prizes awarded in 
the piano department contest of the 
Brooklyn Free Musical Society, held in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
June 16, were won by pupils of Fred- 
erick G. Rundbaken, of New York. 
There were fifty-nine contestants. Mr. 
Rundbaken’s winning pupils were Nor- 


man Secon, awarded a gold medal, Syl- 
via Shapiro and Bessie Edelson. All 
had previously won silver medals in 
the New York Music Week contest. 
The Brooklyn judges were Frances 
Peralta of the Metropolitan Opera, Jo- 
seph Achron, Michael Kharton and 


Philip Ehrlich. 
* ¢ & 

JOINS CINCINNATI COLLEGE 

CINCINNATI, July 10.—A new member 
of the College of Music faculty for the 
coming year is to be Louise Cox Craw- 
ford, who will have charge of special 
classes devoted to pantomime and com- 
munity drama in connection with the 
department of drama and expression. 
Mrs. Crawford is a graduate of North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., and 
took special courses in pageantry at the 


Emerson School, Boston. 
* * * 
Cincinnati, July 10. — Eugenie 


O'Neill, teacher of piano playing, pre- 
sented pupils from her class in recital 
in the Hyde Park Library Auditorium 
on a recent evening. About twenty 
young musicians presented a program 
which showed careful training and in- 
dividual talent. 
* * 

CINCINNATI, July 11.—Pearl Besuner, 
a graduate of the opera department of 
the Conservatory under Dan Beddoe, 
has been re-engaged to sing principal 
roles with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany during its summer appearance in 


Asheville, N. 


Teacher and Artist 


coon nenenatnney 


An interesting pupils’ recital was re- 
cently given in Aeolian Hall by the 
Metropolitan Music Studio, of New 
York and Passaic, N. J. Many pupils 
participated, and the program featured 
movements of concertos by Mozart, 
Viotti Sitt and Rieding. The Duo Art, 
reproducing Paderewski’s playing of a 
Chopin polonaise and a Liszt rhapsody, 
was an unusual addition to the program. 
Wanda Beskorowajna and _ Stanley 
Balut were the accompanists. 

* * * 

Under the direction of Jessie Fenner 
Hill, a spring song recital was givea in 
Landay Hall, New York, recently. A 
cordial audience attended. 

x * * 

White Tew, New York vocal teacher, 
is teaching in Asheville, N. C., during 
the month of July. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Frantz Proschowski’s 
studio in New York announces that 
Rosa Dominguez sang at a _ concert 
given in the Waldorf Hotel on May 5 
by the Mexican Government, and on 
May 6 at a recital of the Greek Letters 
and Arts Society. Miss Dominguez is 
recording for Columbia in Spanish and 
Mexican numbers and ensembles. She 
sang on May 12 at International House, 
at an event given in honor of the Greek 
poet Skipis, and was engaged to sing 
at a Spanish musicale at the Ritz- 
Carlton accompanied by La Calle’s 
Orchestra, on May 17. 

Marie Healy was 
Plattsburg, Pa., during 
She has returned to her home 
chester, N. H., and will give 
recital there on July 1. 

Helen Ardelle is heard regularly 
over the air with Roxy’s “Gang.” 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Bard sang at the 
Capitol: Theatre in Atlanta, Ga., during 
the first week in May, and are engaged 
for five weeks in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Philip Reep, Mary Silveira and Libby 
Ferguson are engaged for the new 
Schubert production, “Chopin.” 

Clark Sparkes will return to Kansas 
City about July 1 and expects to give 
recitals in Kansas City and Fort Worth. 

Alex McKee is appearing in the 
Broadway production, Rain or Shine, 
where he sings in the New Yorkers’ 
Quartet. He was formerly a pupil of 
Roy Wall, associate teacher of Frantz 
Proschowski in Kansas City, Mo. 

Janet O’Connor sang at a Teachers’ 
Club meeting in the Hotel Brevoort on 
May 10, and in the spring concert at 
Columbia University on May 15. 

Mary Catherine Hill returns to her 
home in Hillsboro, Ill., in June, and 
will give recitals during the summer in 
Tulsa, Okla., and Greenville, Belleville 
and Aurora, IIl. 

se. = 

Emilie Goetze, pupil of Ernesto Bert- 
men, gave a recital in the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios on May 29 before an 
appreciative audience. Miss Goetze 
opened the program with the Waldstein 
sonata by Beethoven. Her _ second 
group was devoted to compositions by 
Chopin, and the last group consisted of 
lighter works. Miss Goetze gave great 
pleasure with her artistic renditions. 


guest soloist in 
Music Week. 
in Man- 
another 


* . * 
Philip James, American composer, 
who for the last six seasons has con- 


ducted the New Jersey Orchestra, has 
been appointed conductor of the Brook- 
lyn Orchestral Society, succeeding Paul 
Hennenberg. Mr. James is also instruc- 
tor of conducting at New York Uni- 
versity. 
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OSTON, June 27.—Joseph F. 
Wagner, assistant director of 
music in the Boston public schools 


and conductor of the Boston Civic 
Symphony Orchestra, has accepted a 
position at the Rutgers University 
Summer School, New Brunswick, N. J. 
He will teach harmony and have 
charge of the orchestra. The summer 
sessions began June 25 and will end 
Aug. 3. At the close of these classes 
Mr. Wagner will rest at Lake George 
until the Boston public schools open in 
September. 
ee ¢ 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
singing, with studios in this city and 
Providence, presented Dorothy Horan, 
mezzo-contralto, assisted by Charlotte 
Whelden, soprano, in a program at 
Providence on June 20. Each young 
artist won the approval of a repre- 
sentative gathering of music lovers. 
Beatrice Roberts proved an able accom- 
panist. 

* + * 

A piano recital by junior and senior 
pupils of Frederic Tillotson was held 
in Steinert Hall on June 12. A large 
audience was appreciative. The young 
students gave excellent account of their 
year’s study. Those to perform were: 


Mariam Greenwood, Lucile Wolfe, 
Elizabeth Gordon, Lolla Lippi, Mar- 
jorie Cohen, Helen Amendola, Mar- 


garet MacDonald, Irene Epstein, Verna 

Hills, Barbara Willis, Walter Colatu- 

ano, Alice Pearlman, Doris Estey and 

Marjorie Johnson. 
* + * 

Elsie Lovel Hankins of Providence, 
R. I., contralto, is now under the man- 
agement of Wendell H. Luce of this 
city. She has been acclaimed in recitals 


in this city and in Providence. 
e ¢e 
Henrietta Hascal, singing teacher, 


has moved her studios from 37 Com- 
monwealth Avenue to 180 on the same 
street.. She left for her summer home 
in Alton, N. H., June 22, and will re- 


sume teaching in mid-September. 


* * * 

Amelia Lueck Frantz, dramatic sop- 
rano, has sailed for a summer stay in 
Europe. She plans to study and to 
join her son, Dalies Frantz, who is 
pursuing his piano studies in Munich, 

* * * 
Gladys de Almeida, soprano, who was 


recently awarded a year’s scholarship 
for the study of singing under the Jul- 
liard Foundation, has returned to her 
home in Somerville, Mass., where she 
will spend the summer. 


* * * 
Mario Cappelli, American-Italian 
tenor, has returned from a successful 


concert tour in the middle and south- 
western states. His accompanist was 
Chester Cook. Both will repair to Mr. 
Cook’s summer camp at Manomet, Cape 
Cod, for a brief rest before beginning 
their summer season of concerts. 





PHILADELPHIA, July 9—Francesco 
Pelosi, general director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Grand Opera Company, an- 
nounces that he has booked Tamaki 
Miura, Japanese soprano, and Dorothy 
Fox, young American soprano, for next 

season. 





PIANIST AND VIOLIN- 
DESIRABLE 
APPOINTMENT IN A 


FERN JORDAN, 
IST, WHO RECEIVED A 
TEACHING 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL FIFTEEN MIN- 
UTES AFTER GRADUATION FROM THE 
CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 

CLEVELAND, July 10.—To be a student 
one minute, and a teacher the next, is 
the record of Fern Jordan, young violin 
and piano student of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, whose appointment to 
the piano faculty of an exclusive school 
for boys in Cleveland was announced 
within fifteen minutes after she had re- 
ceived her teacher’s certificate at the 
Institute commencement exercises. 

Completing the four year course in 
general music, fulfilling not only all the 
usual requirements of the course leading 
to an all round musical education, but 
majoring in two instruments as well, 
Miss Jordan has equal qualifications for 
teaching piano or violin, though she 
received her certificate in violin study. 

Miss Jordan was the violin pupil of 
Andre de Ribaupierre, head of the In- 
stitute violin department. She studied 
piano with Beryl Rubinstein, young 
American composer, director of the In- 
stitute piano department. 

She was active in the 
orchestra directed by 
pierre, and prominent in the quartet 
and trio performance with other stu- 
dents; and as soloist in student recitals. 
In addition to her experience in actual 
public performance in the orchestra and 
other groups of the Institute which 
serve as workshops or laboratories for 
the students, Miss Jordan has had ac- 
tual teaching experience in classes in 
pedagogy, in which students receive 
teaching practice with a beginning pupil. 


Institute senior 


Mr. de Ribau- 





STUDENTS HEARD 
Edwin Hughes’ 


HUGHES 
The first recital of 
New York summer master class for 
pianists took place on Julv 5. Lois 
Spencer and Clay Cess were the young 
artists heard. The former played Rub- 
instein’s concerto in D minor—one of 
the most popular works in the réper- 
toire of pianists over a generation ago 
—Rachmaninoff’s prelude opus 32, No. 
10, Debussy’s Danse and Liszt’s polo- 
naise in E. In these she disclosed poise, 
a good touch and musical understand- 
ing. She was heartily applauded and 
responded with a composition by her 
teacher in her home town in Tennessee. 
Mr. Coss’ numbers were Beethoven con- 
certo in C minor, Chopin’s ballade, opus 
47, Debussy’s Minstrels and Schiitt’s 
arrangement of Strauss’ Kiinstlerleben 
Waltz. His playing has a refined style 
and clear execution which promise. 
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WHO BECAME MRS. 


OLGA GATES, 


EDOARDO SACERDOTE IN KANSAS 
CITY, KAN. 
EDOARDO SACERDOTE 
MARRIES OLGA GATES 
Kansas City, Kan., July 10.—The 


marriage of Olga Gates, soprano, and 
Edoardo Sacerdote, conductor and vocal 
coach at the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago, took place in the 
Western Highlands Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. (¢ Alexander offi- 
ciating, on June 27. 

Mrs. Sacerdote was born in Leaven- 
worth, Kan, but has lived in this city 
since 1912. For five years she was a 
student under Mr. Sacerdote at the Chi- 
cago Musical College, for three years 
being his assistant. She was in New 
York for two years, and last year sang 
in Milan and other cities of Italy. 

Mr. Sacerdote was born in Turin, 
Italy, and attained prominence as a 
voice teacher in the Chicago Musica! 
College. 

The wedding was informal. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gates Reeves, a sister of the 
bride, was matron of honor, while Syd- 
ney Sacerdote, a son of Edoardo Sacer- 
dote by a former marriage, was best 
man. Mr. and Mrs. Sacerdote left for 
a honeymoon trip to the Hawaiian 





Islands. A. C. 
KLIBANSKY IN EUROPE 
Sergei Klibansky, New York vocal 


instructor, has arrived in Berlin where 
a large class awaited him. He has 
heard several of his artists appear with 
success at the Berlin Opera house. 
Anna Scheffler-Schorr sang in the 
Magic Flute, Johanna Klemperer in 
Der Freischutz and Fidelio, and Tila de 
Garmo in The Magic Flute, Der Frei- 
schutz and The Marriage of Figaro. 
Walter Jahnkun appeared in the Drei 
madel House at the Grosse Schauspiel- 
haus. 

Johanna Klemperer has gone to 
Russia where she will be the soloist at 
concerts which the general music direc- 
tor, Otto Klemperer, will conduct. 





Cnicaco, July 3.—Headquarters of 
the American Opera Company are to 
be moved from New York to Chicago. 

“Immediate transfer of its executive 
offices, physical plant and experimen- 
tal laboratory is planned, and future 
activities contemplate an annual sea- 
son of opera in English in Chicago,” 
it is announced. 

An open air theatre, similar to 
Ravinia, but located in a spot remote 
from the latter and its clientele, is 
among the features in prospect, con- 
tinues the announcement, although the 
American Opera Company is to retain 
its status as a touring organization 
and will continue its established annual 
season in New York. 

“The American Opera Company,” 
says this statement, “was introduced to 
Chicago last March and _ successfully 
gave a four-weeks’ spring season in the 
Studebaker Theatre through the activi- 
ties of the American Opera Society of 
Chicago. The Chicago organization, 
which has worked for years to pro- 
mote the cause of opera in English, 
underwrote the local engagement, en- 
listing the co-operation of a large num- 
ber of women’s cultural clubs. With 
the same help, and that of several busi- 
ness men, it now plans to make Chicago 
the center of a national movement for 
lyric drama in the native tongue as a 
means of ‘creating opportunity for 
American singers, composers and libret- 
tists, as well as for the enjoyment of 
music lovers unfamiliar with foreign 
languages. 


Contributes $20,000 

The American Opera Society of Chi- 
cago has pledged an immediate contri- 
bution of $20,000 to aid in meeting the 
costs of removal and experimental work 
and rehearsing throughout the late sum- 
mer and early fall, and now is engaged 
in a drive for funds to carry on the 
work. Numerous changes in executive 
personnel have been made to vitalize the 
effort, and offices have been opened for 
the purposes at 922 Fine Arts Building. 

“Throughout the campaign and until 
Oct. 1 all fees received from sustain- 
ing memberships will be devoted to the 
opera fund, in addition to contributions 


and revenues received from other 
sources. 
“Early July will witness the removal 


of the American Opera Company to 
Chicago, according to present plans, 
although it will continue to receive its 
principal financial support from New 
York, primarily from the Carrington 
family, former Chicagoans. 

Vladimir Rosing, its founder and 
artistic director, will continue to direct 
the destinies of the organization. He 
has returned from Europe after a hur- 
ried survey of musical conditions abroad 
and will establish his headquarters in 
Chicago at once. Frank St. Leger, a 
former Chicago Civic Opera conductor, 
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is musical director of the American 
Opera Company, and at present engaged 
in an automobile tour covering the prin- 
cipal American musical centers. 

Mr. Rosing, on his return from 
abroad, expressed his approval and ap- 
preciation of the progress made thus 
tar in Chicago toward the matter of 
establishing the Company permanently 
in this city. 

“It is indeed gratifying and highly 
encouraging to learn of the wonderful 
steps which have been taken in Chi- 
cago,” Mr. Rosing said, “and this se- 
quel to the tremendously cordial wel- 
come we received during our Chicago 
playing season in the spring indicates 
clearly how thoroughly progressive and 
interested in American artists, is the 
city of Chicago, and its various groups. 

“Chicago, because of its cultural 
groups and its artistic progress, together 


with its wonderful geographical loca- ~ 


tion, is the ideal center for this national 
movement to bring the understandable 
joys of intelligent opera in English to 
the great public of the entire United 
States. The facilities in Chicago are 
probably greater than those afforded by 
any other similar city in the country, 
and we are happy to know that we shall 
in all probability become the particular 
interest of the many friends we have in 
Chicago. Our artists are eagerly look- 
ing forward to the prospect of their 
summer training session in Chicago, 
mindful of the reception accorded them 
last spring.” 
Boston, New 
falo, and other 


York, Baltimore, Buf- 
eastern cities still will 
have their seasons, and will continue 
their local activities through the city 
organizations in each community. Even- 
tually it fs expected to extend the na- 
tional system to include the principal 
cities in all parts of the country, reach- 
ing to the Pacific Coast. In every in- 
stance, each city will have its member 
group in the national parent body, and 
a representative from each member city 
will probably meet in the Chicago head- 
quarters annually, to aid in the deter- 
mination of national policies and the 
expansion of the movement. 


New York offices will continue to be 
operated, as will be the case in the other 
cities which have been permanently or- 
ganized by the American Opera Com- 
pany, and the administrative and artistic 
affairs will continue to be under the 
direction of the present executives of 
these respective departments. 

Temporary offices of the company, 
and of the American Opera Society’s 
financing committee for the summer 
session, are under the direction of Mrs. 
Louis Yager and Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Affleck. Mrs. Harriet Steel Picker- 
nell, a former Chicagoan, business di- 
rector, and Milton V. O’Connell, organ- 
ization director, are engaged in co-oper- 
ating with the American Opera Society 
officials here relative to the movement. 
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EDOARDO SACERDOTE, WHOSE WED- 

DING TO OLGA GATES WAS CELE- 
BRATED IN KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


SZIGETI TOURS FROM 
LONDON TO LENINGRAD 

Joseph Szigeti is now in Russia, mak- 
ing his eighth tour since 1924, In addi- 
tion to a series of concerts in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow, he is playing in Baku 
and Tifli from where he wrote: “We 
had unforgettable experiences—a drive 
of nine hours through scenery surpas- 
sing anything in Switzerland, visits to 
Persian mosques, carpet weavers, Ar- 
menians and Tartars, strange market 
places, ete., and extraordinary au- 
diences.” ; 





Following his successful appearance 
with the London Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Mr. Szigeti has accepted the 
following English engagements for next 
season: Oct. 15, London Symphony Or- 
chestra; 19, Belfast Philharmonic; 20, 
Dublin Royal Society; 23, Liverpool 
Philharmonic; 24, Cambridge Chamber 
Music Society; Dec. 6, Manchester 
Halle Concerts; 8, London Nine O’Clock 
Concerts; 10, Edinburgh Scottish Or- 
chestra; 11, Glasgow Scottish Orches- 
tra; March 26, Gerald Cooper’s sub- 
scription concerts at Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don; 28, London National Symphony 
Concerts (B. B. C.) Mr. Szigeti’s 
fourth American tour opens on Jan. 8, 
1929. He leaves for Europe immediate- 
ly after his Carnegie Hall recital in 
New York on March 4. Returning to 
Paris, he will probably repeat the cycle 
of three programs which he gave to 
crowded houses this spring in Berlin. 


Boston, July 10.— A recital by voice 
pupils of Florence Tibbetts, assisted by 
the Florence Tibbetts Concert Group, 
in Faelton Hall, June 25, was largely 
attended. The participants performed 
admirably. 
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HE discovery of new folk music 

has, I imagine, something of the 
thrill that is experienced by an adven- 
turer when he finds a new spot of land 
on the earth’s surface. The reaction 
could be explained by Percy Grainger, 
among others, as he seems to have been 
foraging about in out-of-the-way places 
for new musical material (at least, Jut- 
land does seem a bit out of the way to 
the average American). He presents 
the fruits of his pilgrimage through 
that land in a piano piece entitled Jut- 


ish Medley (G. Schirmer) using five 
melodies for his material. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Grainger 


has handled them with all the skill and 
understanding that we have long since 
come to take for granted in his compo- 
sitions. The editing of the work is 
typically Grainger, too. Here is one 
composer who, apart from the notes 
themselves, makes himself about as well 
understood to the interpreter as one 
possibly could. And he does it in an 
original manner. Even his dedication 
reads “Honor-tokened to Evald Tang 
Kristensen in deep worth-prize-ment 
and fond friendship,’—which, to say 
the least, is unusual English. 

Mr. Grainger has also added a num- 
ber to his Free Settings of Favorite 
Melodies, issued by the Schirmer house. 
It is A Ramble on the Love-Duet in 
Richard Strauss’ The Rose-Bearer, as 
the rambler is pleased to call it. Again 
this highly esteemed pianist-composer 
has achieved a number that, like the 
Jutish Medley, should be known to 
every ambitious performer whose ré- 
pertoire does not stop with Brahms. 


From Grant-Schaefer’s Pen 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer knows how to 
write tuneful piano pieces suitable for 
teaching purposes—pieces that are of 
technical value and at the same time 
intriguing for the pupil. Sprites is the 
title of a set of three numbers (Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.) that are individually 
known as Water Nymphs, Forest Sprite 
and Moon Fairies. They are gay, care- 
free fancies, as the titles promise, and 
always they are tuneful. Another piece 
of his, of the same degree of difficulty, 
is a descriptive etude, Climbing Roses, 
a study in chromatics and triplets. 

The Schmidt press has also put out 
Mr. Grant-Schaefer’s entertainment 
for children, Concert of the Months, 
for which the composer has written the 
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text. There are fourteen characters in 
this half-hour performance, two of them 
pantomime parts and one speaking. The 
rest are singing as well as pantomime 
characters, but the composer tells us 
that if soloists are not available the 
whole work may be done with chorus. 
In these pages, again, there is a kind 
of tunefulness that will appeal to the 
youngsters. 

Henry VIII Dances 

Three dances from Henry VIII, by 
Edward German, long since took their 
place among the popular short pieces 
for orchestra. But though they were 
originally for instrumental ensemble, 
they have appeared in arrangements for 
piano, organ and probably a number 
of other combinations. Now the dances 
have been published in this country in 
the composer’s arrangement for piano 
(G. Schirmer). The three pieces, Mor- 
ris Dance, Shepherd’s Dance and Torch 
Dance, are attractively printed and will 
renew acquaintance with old friends and 
doubtless make many new ones. 

G. M. Curci’s ’Ammore Mio (G. 
Ricordi & Co.) is written in the flow- 
ing Italian style of the serenade. The 
melody almost sings itself, it is so well 
suited to the voice. The composer has 
dedicated it to Tito Schipa, and it makes 
an unusually attractive number for high 
voice, for, while the range does not 
take the performer above G, the entire 
song is written in the most telling part 
of the high voice tessitura. 

Vittorio Giannini’s stornellata, Zompa, 
lari llira, another Ricordi publication, 
is based on an anonymous Neapolitan 
melody, which the composer handles 
skillfully, making it into a song full of 
Italian sunlight and passion. It is also 
for high voice. Frederick H. Martens 
has made English translations of both 
these numbers. 


For the Violin 


Violinists will find a worth while ad- 


dition to their library in H. Waldo 
Warner’s A Valse Caprice (Carl 
Fischer). It has life, imagination and 


rhythmical impetuosity. Of course the 
solo part is not only melodious and 
brilliant, but well written for the violin 
—one would expect that of Mr. Warner. 
But the accompanying instrument adds 
decidedly to the general effectiveness 
of the piece. 

Necken, a Swedish folk song, by Her- 
man Sandby, is another number written 
by a violinist. It is not particularly 
difficult and it has the real flavor of 
Scandinavian music, with the virility 
one looks for in the idiom. 

A third number from the Fischer 
press is Paolo Romano’s Serenade 


d’Amour, arranged by Gustav Saenger 
ingratiating melody that 


—a smooth, 
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Hun ting the Elusive Folk Tune 


Grainger Delves Into Jutish Lore 


keeps always within the mood of the 
title, while introducing sufficient varia- 
tion to hold the attention to the end 
Two piano pieces by L. Leslie Loth, 
entitled Caprice Joyeuse and Caprice 
Fantastique (Clayton F. Summy Co.) 
are bright numbers of moderate diffi- 
culty that have merits for teaching pur- 
poses. They, in common with Henry 
Smidt-Gregor’s Russian Dance, from 
the same press, are written in a good 
pianistic style. All three are tuneful. 


Romance and Danse Antique are the 
titles of two reveries for the piano, by 
Julian Pascal (G. Schirmer). The 
Romance is an andante movement, the 
left hand furnishing a slowly flowing 
accompaniment for the chordal melody 
above. There is somewhat more char- 
acter to the second piece, which not 
only has the flavor of a bygone day, 
but makes a pleasant little number to 
listen to. 


Pirates and Pines 


It is interesting to note that it is al- 
most fifty years since Sullivan’s The 
Pirates of Penzance was first per- 
formed in New York. Few works of 
its genre last one-fifth so long. Yet 
we find that in the.series Chorus Parts 
from Operas (Oliver Ditson Co.) this 
work is included, together with other 
Sullivan perennials, which indicates a 
sustained demand for these delightful 
creations of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

A version of H. Alexander Matthews’ 
piano solo, The Pines, has appeared 
for four hands at one instrument. It 
is an attractive bit of piano music that 
has gained considerable popularity, 
prompting the Ditson house to reissue 
it in this form. The demand for music 
for four hands, both at one and at two 
pianos, seems to be steadily increasing. 
This is a healthy sign, as ensemble 
playing of any kind is a valuable part 
of the training of the student, and should 
be cultivated as much as possible. 


Essentials of Cserny 


Clarence G. Hamilton, after many 
years of experience as a piano teacher, 
has arrived at the point where he can 
separate the wheat from the chaff in 
the voluminous output of study material 
left by Clementi, Cramer and Czerny. 
The result is that after having sub- 
mitted the first two to a process of 
weeding, he has now turned his atten- 
tion to Czerny, and compresses his 
work into a book of twenty pages, con- 
taining ten Essential Studies (Oliver 
Ditson Co.). As Mr. Hamilton says, 
most of Czerny has become antiquated 
or repetitious today, and he was much 
too fond of the key of C and the right 
hand. But these ten studies which Mr. 
Hamilton considers essential and suffi- 
cient are excellently chosen for pianistic 
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purposes. It is a book that every teacher 





HONORED BY UNION 
Messrs. Guggenheim Become 
Honorary Members 


The governing board of Local 802, 
American Federation of Musicians, has 
conferred honrary membership upon 
Daniel Guggenheim and Murry Gug- 
genheim, sponsors of the annual sum- 
mer series of concerts given by the 
Goldman Band under Edwin Franko 
Goldman in Central Park and the New 
York University. 

The notification of this honor was 
accompanied by a letter from the union 
signed by Edward Canavan, chairman, 
and M. S. Rauch, secretary. The let- 
ter said in part: 

“The governing board of this union 
appreciates sincerely your generosity in 
financing the concerts at Central Park 
and New York University, making it 
possible for the Goldman Band to give 
pleasure and education to the population 
of this city, and through the innovation 
of the radio to the populace of the na- 
tion. We also gratefully acknowledge 
the employment opportunity offered our 
members during the summer season. Or- 
ganizations such as the Goldman Band 
cannot be maintained or flourish unless 
supported by generous and public spirit- 
ed citizens, which you so magnificently 
exemplify.” 


ORGANISTS ELECTED 


Crnctinnatt, July 10.—The South- 
ern Ohio Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists, has elected the following 
officers: J. Warren Ritchey, dean; 
Parvin W. Titus, sub dean; Beulah G. 
Davis, secretary and treasurer; Goldie 
Taylor, registrar; Mrs. Lester Blair, 
Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, Olivia Straut- 
man, Sidney Durst, J. Warren Ritchey, 
John Yoakely, Sr., Octavia Stephen- 
sen, Charles J. Young and Parvin 
Titus, directors. G. D. G. 
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Bertin, June 12.—This particular 
time of year is not the season for the 
“big” international concert attractions 
in Berlin. Except for private musi- 
cales, the names of recital-platform en- 
trants are not of stellar magnitute. The 
opera, on the other hand, is the most 
flourishing I have ever encountered any- 
where. 

Berlin’s interest in the opera can be 
best estimated by the fact that all three 
municipal opera houses (Unter den Lin- 
den, Platz der Republik, and Nollen- 
. dorfplatz) are playing seven nights a 
week to completely sold out houses. The 
répertoire is catholic enough—Wagner, 
Verdi, Puccini, Mozart, Strauss, lighter 
works (like Der Schwarze Domino), 
and novelties (such as Johnny Spielt 
Auf)—and the casts are uniformly ex- 
cellent. If the stellar system does not 
obtain, neither, thrice happily for Ber- 
lin, is there any shoddiness. Under the 
very capable direction of Leo Blech, the 
musical value of each performance 
touches a high point of thoroughness 
and worth. Particularly noteworthy is 
the attention to costume and scenic ef- 
fect that Germany as a whole is lavish- 
ing upon her productions. 

The feeling for decorative values, so 
markedly brought out by the great 
Reinhardt, animates most of Germany’s 
recent productions, raising them to a 
peak of optic as well as aural eminence 
for which they were not always famous 
in years past. 


The Master Singers 


One of the best rounded performances 
it was my good fortune to attend in 
some time, was that of Die Meister- 
singer, at the Staatsoper Unter den Lin- 
den. The cast included Karin Branzell, 
Maria Muller, Max Roth, Robert Hutt, 
Otto Helgers, and Waldemar Henke; 
all giving evidences of superb ensemble 
training. The choruses, on the newly 
enlarged stage are of Metropolitan size, 
and the scenic effects ravishing. The 
prevailing coloring of orange and green 
in preference to the more usual reds 
and blues was striking and original. 
And the system of stage lighting with- 
out foot-lights or blaring beams cannot 
be highly enough praised. The green- 
ish-silver moonlight effect, in the gar- 
den-bench scene outside Sachs’ house, 
was startlingly real enough to distract 
the attention from the opera, to wonder 
how it was got. 

Berlin takes its opera strictly as opera, 
and not in the least as fashion or pas- 
time. I have heard not one but several 
ordinary Berlin business men say that 
before going to a Wagner performance, 
they prepare themselves “inwardly,” as 
though they were about to attend some 
high church rite. Considering this, no 
cuts are permitted. The Meistersinger 
began at six-thirty, and let out at 
twenty-eight minutes past eleven. 

Except for Karin Branzell, the 
“American” forces of the Berlin Opera 
are momentarily somewhat depleted. 
Friederich Schorr flew to Holland last 
week, and Michael Bohnen left for 
Carlsbad. 


Unter den Linden 


The Staatsoper Unter den Linden has 
been open just about a month since its 
complete reconstruction. It is estimated 


Berlin’s ‘Three Operas 
Keep Open Every Night 
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that 10,000,000 marks were spent in 
rejuvenating the fine old house dedi- 
cated by Frederick William to Apollo 
and the Muses. Seven million marks 
were spent on enlarging and eleyating 
the stage alone, to a point where it 
seems to be of equal size with the audi- 
torium itself. The house has been re- 
decorated in an elaborate scheme of 
white and gold, with crimson velvet up- 
holstery and hangings. Aside from the 
musical pleasures there to be had, it 
will be well worth the while of any 
old Berlin opera goer to revisit the 
house, and revel in its changed aspect. 
The “social” rooms, for which much 
space has been given over—restaurant, 
promenade, smoking rooms, corridors— 
are carried out in those interesting com- 
binations of light and varnished woods, 
for which continental decoration shows 
such predilection. Ingenious patterns 
are formed by utilising the cross-grain- 
ings of the natura! wood itself, and the 
decorative effect produced in the opera’s 
restaurant would be difficult to excell. 
The newness and splendor of the house 
are responsible for an extra touch of 
glamor at the crowded performances. 

Otto Klemperer is sufficiently recov- 
ered from a recent illness to conduct 
a series of symphony concerts at the 
Staatsoper, Platz der Republik. The 
operatic orchestra is his instrument, 
and each of the occasions is advertised 
simply as “Klemperer-Konzert.” On 
June 15, an all Beethoven program is 
to be presented, with Adolf Busch as 
violin soloist. Herr Busch, Germany’s 
foremost violinist, perhaps, is the 
founder and leader of the Busch Quar- 
tet, a composer of great interest, and 
besides all that, brother of Fritz Busch, 
of Dresden. While in New York as 
guest conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony, it will be remembered, Fritz 
Busch gave the world premiere of his 
brother’s symphony in A 
A Schubert Operetta 

As a special, though less dignified 
feature of the Schubert Centenary Cele- 
bration, the ever-popular Dreimadel- 
haus has been revived and put on at the 
Grosses Schauspielhaus, am Zirkus. The 
operetta, which was abortively mutilated 
in order for Blossom Time to come to 


light, shows an entirely worthy and 
sympathetic presentation of Franz 
Schubert’s unhappy love affair. (De- 


votees of any of the old German the- 
atres in New York and points west will 
remember Das Dreimadlhaus.) A point 
of interest in the production is that 
Germany's favorite radio star, Alfred 
Braun, sings the role of. Schubert. 

In “investigating” Berlin’s musical 
pulse, I thought it might be of interest 
to quit the hothouse path of profes- 
sional musicians for a bit, and find out 
what the people have to say. Here are 
my two best finds. The porter of my 
hotel, in providing me with postage- 
stamps of various values for cards and 
letters, local and abroad, showed me 
with pride the new policy Germany is 
following out in the decoration of her 
frankage. Instead of printine the 
stamps with the likenesses of rulers, the 
Republic marks them with the faces of 
the country’s most famous men. My 
purchases brought me home Kant, 
Goethe, and Beethoven. The porter, be- 
tween licking them on for me, ex- 
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plained the status of each, ending up 
with Beethoven. 

“He’s the best of all,” quoth the hotel 
porter with crossed keys on his coat 
lapel. “his music remains the greatest 
of all time—because it is the simplest 
and the worthiest, and brings you al- 
ways the particular soul-medicine you 
happen to need. I never miss a Beet- 
tz concert, when I can possibly get 
off. 

Also, he pointed out to me why he 
prefers the fifth symphony to the 
seventh, and declared that he cannot 
hear the ninth too often, because its ef- 
fect is too deep and too shattering. 
(The name of the hotel furnished upon 
request—free advt.) 

The other “find” came from the prop- 
rietor of a tiny restaurant on the Mittel- 
strasse, where the Mittagessen for one- 
mark-fifty is in itself a pleasant recol- 
lection. I walked in there once, with 
an opera program in my hand; and in 
true native style, the host and his pretty 
wife wanted to know whether I had 
been to the opera, whether I liked opera, 
whether I had any business with the 
opera, and if not, why not. After that, 
the conversation took on a positively 
professional tone, and the small restau- 
ranteur and the wife who did the cook- 
ing told of their favorite operas, the 
best casts they had heard (during the 
last thirty years), their favorite com- 
posers, always mentioning each opera 
with its composer directly following. 
Try it some night on Broadway. 


WAGNER FESTIVAL TO BE 
HELD IN YANKEE STADIUM 

Announcement is made that a Wagner 
festival will be held at the Yankee 
Stadium on Wednesday evening, Aug. 8 
under the auspices of the United Ger- 
man Societies of Greater New York, 
of which the Hon. Charles A. Ober- 
wager, is president. The festival will 
embody scenes from various operas of 
Richard Wagner, with an especially 
selected symphony orchestra and dis- 
tinguished artists. 

The United German Societies is the 
federation of societies, clubs and lodges 
with a membership of approximately 
30,000 in Greater New York. The ex- 
ecutive committee for the festival in- 
cludes Bernard W. Weiler, chairman; 
Henry R. Caplan, treasurer; Bernard 
Kleinschmidt, financial secretary. 





EIGHT WILL CONDUCT 
IN HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Los ANGELES, July 3.—The eight con- 
ductors who will appear in the Holly- 


wood Bowl this summer are Albert 
Coates, Pedro Sanjuan, Bernardino 
Molinari, Alfredo Casella, Percy Grain- 


ger, Pietro Cimini, Henry Verbrugghen 
and Eugene Goossens. 


WEAVER PIANOS 
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LAWRENCE CONSERV ATORY 
BOOKS ENGLISH ORGANIST 
AppLeton, Wis., July 3.—William C. 
Webb, fellow of the Royal College of 
Organists of London, has been engaged 
by the Lawrence Conservatory of Music 
to succeed Arthur Arneke as head of 
the organ department. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Guildhall School of Music of 
London and holds a number of honorary 
degrees. A new organ will be installed 
in the summer, bringing the number of 
instruments for student work up to five. 


A course in theatre organ playing is 
to be added to the curriculum in the 
autumn. Cc. oa 
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PPARENTLY the NBC program 
managers profited little, if at all, 
from the grumbling aroused by their 
handling of the last season of New 
York Philharmonic summer concerts at 
the Lewisohn Stadium. Last year’s 
broadcasts, it will be remembered, were 
not put on the air until a commercial 
feature had had its innings. This pro- 
cedure deprived music lovers of the first 
half of each concert and evoked justi- 
fiable murmurs of dissatisfaction. 
Evidently a similar policy is to obtain 
this summer. The concert of July 7 
was abruptly terminated just as the 
orchestra began the fourth movement of 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, its 
concluding number. This to favor a 
Broadway restaurant dance orchestra. 
Dance bands are heard over the air too 
frequently anyway, and to curtail im- 
politely a symphonic program without 
even a word of explanation is not cal- 
culated to instill the greatest good will 
n music lovers. 
The NBC impresarios generally de- 


vote their efforts to pleasing their 
patrons. And they are usually success- 
ful. But they might learn a little of 


good will manufacturing from a con- 
temporary organization. This organ- 
ization not only made available to lis- 
teners the complete Thursday evening 
series of the winter Philharmonic con- 
certs but broadcasted all programs in 
entirety, except those portions which 
were prohibited by artist contracts or 
copyright laws. 


The Auditions Process 


The microphone “It” is a much rarer 
attribute than “It” made famous by 
Elinor Glyn, according to George E. 
Collins, head of the Auditions Depart- 


ment of the Judson Radio Program 
Corporation. It is Mr. Collins’ duty to 
arrange the auditions and keep the 


records of the hundreds of broadcasting 
aspirants who weekly apply for posi- 
tions on radio programs presented under 
the Judson management. 

An account of the activities of the 
Auditions Department of this program 
producing organization is most inter- 
esting, and its records reveal some per- 
tinent facts. An applicant for the posi- 
tion of broadcaster first submits a 
complete history of his musical train- 
ing and experience, together with his 
previous experience in operatic, concert, 
theatrical or broadcasting fields. He is 
then booked for an audition and heard 
by an Auditions Committee composed 
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of Francis B. Marsh, in charge of vocal- 
ists, Maurice Van Praag, in charge of 
instrumentalists, A. Walter Kramer, 
composer, in charge of programs, 
Robert A. Simon, critic, Howard Tay- 
lor, director of concert artists, and 
George E. Collins, ex officio. 

This committee, with the exception of 
Mr. Collins, does not know the name 
of the applicant, nor does it see him 
before or during the audition. The 
members of the committee listen in an 
audition room or at their desks, which 
are equipped with loudspeakers for this 
purpose. They are, however, supplied 
with a record of each applicant’s past 
musical history, which is identified by a 
number assigned to each individual by 
which he is announced. The artist per- 
forms, of course, before the micro- 
phone. The committee decides only upon 
the transmission of the voice or in- 
strument, being unbiased by the per- 
sonal equation. In short, they judge 
just as the radio audience would judge, 
having no personal contact with the 
performer. 

Since the inception of the Judson 
Radio Program Corporation, about a 
year ago, over three thousand appli- 
cants have been heard and less than 
150, or about 5 per cent, have qualified. 

This does not mean that these rejected 
applicants are permanently banned. In 
fact, the Auditions Department tries to 
assist the rejected applicants in every 
way if they show any natural talent. 
Means of correcting the faults which 
bar them from the microphone are sug- 
gested, and, after an interval, they are 
reheard. It is interesting to note that 
in several instances applicants thus ad- 
vised have been passed after a second 
hearing. 


Why They Fail 


No single fault exists as the greatest 
barrier between the applicant and micro- 
phone success, according to Mr. Collins. 
In fact, it is generally a combination of 
several faults. Among the more usual 
reasons for failure are the following: 
microphone fright, temperamental un- 
fitness for broadcasting, ignorance of 
microphone technique, voice or instru- 
mental technique unadaptable for micro- 
phone transmission, faulty diction, a 
limited repertoire or lack of musician- 
ship. When groups of vocalists or in- 
strumentalists are heard, the process and 
reasons for failure, while a trifle more 
complicated, run about the same general 
course. And this brings us to another 
unusual task of the Auditions Depart- 
ment—the blending of voices in duets, 
trios, quartets and choruses. In many 
cases, the voice of an aspirant for solo- 
ist positions is of such quality as to 
bar its possessor from his goal, but, at 
the same time, it may blend perfectly 
with certain other voices in various 
combinations. For the purpose of sort- 
ing or classifying such cases a com- 
plicated marking system is used, and, 
at intervals, groups of singers are asked 
to reappear at auditions for blending 
purposes. In this way exceptional vocal 
ensembles have been organized and are 
either already broadcasting or are re- 
hearsing preparatory to doing so. 

Pinafore, National Light Opera Com- 
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pany, (NBC System July 4). With 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s nautical opus the 
National Light Opera Company made 
a welcome re-entry. Seasoned dial 
tuners will recall this cheerful and com- 
petent group of pleasure dispensers. Its 
unexplained retirement last season 
caused many an addict to shed quiet 
tears. 

The delightful operetta which so 
drolly pokes fun at Great Britain’s 
most sacred institution, the Navy, was 
accorded a happy presentation. What 
mattered it if the sonority was a bit 
perplexing near the close of the second 
act? The principals sang admirably, 
the orchestra played zestfully and com- 
petently, and best of all, the text was 
intelligibly conveyed. 

Virtually all the old favorites were 
back for this presentation. Harvey 
Hindemeyer, who doubled in the parts 
of Sir Joseph Porter and Captain Cor- 
coran, was excellent in both. The advice 
of the former to seamen on how to 
become ruler of the “Queens Navee” 
was deliciously delivered. Paula Hen- 
inghaus was an opulent voiced and able 
Buttercup, and Rosalie Wolf, as 
Josephine, left little to be desired. The 
role of Ralph Rackstraw was entrusted 


to the capable talents of George 
O’Brien, and Theodore Webb made 
Dick Deadeye the nefarious and sly 


villain his creators intended him to be. 
It remains then only to be said that 
John Oakley sang the Boatswain 
authoritatively and Cesare Sodero, ver- 
satile baton wielder, made the step from 
grand to light opera with grace and no 
dimunition of his conductoral powers. 

Choir Invisible (WOR July 8). 
Right at the outset it must be recorded 
that the concerted numbers by the choir 
were utterly ruined by very faulty in- 
tonation. The individual voices are 
adequate and their possessors find no 
difficulty in adhering to pitch when en- 
raged in solos. But when occasion re- 
quired that they join forces, several 
singers seemed to labor in keys appar- 
ently of their own liking, while the 
orchestra, having no choice in the mat- 
ter, abided by the signature of the music 
before it. 

The Choir Invisible, in the days when 
it sang accurately, was a feature to be 
relied upon. With the adjustment of 
the fault pointed out, it can install it- 
self again on the pedestal set up for it 
by its admirers. 

The Patriot (NBC System, July 4). 
Julian Edwards’ The Patriot, claimed 
to be the first American opera on a 
purely American theme, formed the high 
spot of the NBC System’s Independence 
Day observances. Mr. Edwards, it will 
be recalled, was the composer of The 
Jolly Musketeer, The Gay Musician, 
The Wedding Day and other delectable 
comic operas in vogue when Lillian 
Russell was in her heydey. The 
Patroit, a one act opera, dramatically 
and with sound musicianship relates an 
unsuccessful attempt on the life of 
George Washington during the Revolu- 
tion. 

The composer based his libretto on 
a legend taken from a collection com- 
piled by a certain Warren, which pur- 
ports to be an actual occurence. The 
scene is laid in the house of Farmer 
Mannheim at Valley Forge. General 
Washington, who is expected to spend 
the night at the farm house, is marked 
to be slain in his sleep by a group of 
Tories. Marian, the daughter of Mann- 
heim, learns of the plot and secretly 
occupies the bed intended for Washing- 
ton the while the General is assigned 
another room. She receives the knife 
thrust of the assasin and gives her life 
for the founder of the Republic. 





The presentation, although limited to 
a half hour, conveyed enough of the 
opera to impress hearers with its virile 
and resounding score. The tune of 
America is effectively used as a the- 
matic scheme in the middle portion. 
The opera is soundly built and mounts 
gradually to a stirring climax. 

James Haupt directed the presenta- 
tion, which was sung by Irma Di Baum 
and the National Choristers. Aside 
from a slight and temporary cut off due 
to no fault of the cast, The Patroit was 
accorded an admirable performance by 
the singers, the orchestra and the sta- 
tion impresarios. 

Charles Premmac and French Trio 
(WOR, July 2). The adjective ar- 
tistic is among the receiver’s chief 
stock in trade. A trite and perhaps 
hackneyed superlative it is, nevertheless 
on occasions a most adequate one for 
describing exceptionally meritorious 
musical presentations. Therefore in 
casting about for a word which would 
best convey to the reader the impres- 
sion gleaned from this broadcast the 
listener can find none more adaptable 
than this old friend. 

The recital by Mr. Premmac and the 
French Trio was made artistic by vir- 
tue of the fact that both combine genu- 
ine musical talent with excellent musi- 
cianship. The former is that rare artist 
—a singer who to his natural gift, has 
added thorough technical mastery and 
interpretive powers. His singing is of 
the most polished sort. Particularly is 
his employment of the half voice a 
model of vocal finesse and skill. It dis- 
plays best the velvety quality of his 
tenor voice. 

Fitting co-artists were the members 
of the French Trio. Their contribu- 
tions to the broadcast were marked with 
the same sincerity and finish of execu- 
tion found in the soloist’s work. 


The program included Who Is 
Sylvia? and Mistress Mine, sung by 
Mr. Premmac. ‘The trio was heard in 


a Gavotte by Rameau and an eighteenth 
sonata. Both of the last were of early 
French origin, a characteristic branch 
of music the Trio is particularly quali- 
fied for by reason of research and study. 

Come to the Fair Hour, (WOR and 
Columbia chain, July 8). There is a 
member (or is it, members?) of the 
CBS program department who is gifted 
with a certain flair for devising appela- 
tions for broadcast features. Come to 
the Fair is among his latest. Other 
achievements from his inspired and 
imaginative pen are the Treasurers 
feature, Stardust and Moonbeams, 
Dreams and Visions and On the Front 
Porch. Which, in the opinion of the 
listener, furnishes a fair idea of how 

(Continued on next page) 
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strenuously the impresarios strive to in- 
still showmanship in radio. 


However, these features invariably 
present programs of good music gen- 
erally well performed. The Come to 
the Fair broadcast of the above date 
contained works from the pens of 
Kreisler, Cervantes, de Koven and 
Bullard, not to mention four of Brahms’ 
Gypsy Songs. Engaged in their ex- 
positions were an orchestra, a mixed 
quartet and a male quartet. Members 
of the vocal contingent also took a hand 
at solos. 


The Fair pursued the even tenor or 
its ways and hewed close to the line of 
unobtrusive musicalities. Some seven- 
teen numbers in all were presented, 
thereby making certain of not unduly 
taxing either the patience or concentra- 
tion powers of listeners who may have 
found the day a bit too warm for their 
musical appetites. 





Auburn Chooses 


Concert Series 


Community Course Is 


Aided by Campaign 


AvuBurn, N. Y., July 10.—Auburn has 
selected its community concert course 
for next season, and is enthusiastic over 
the attractive array of artists engaged 
through a week’s membership campaign. 

The series will open with Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, on Nov. 19. Paul Whiteman 
and his orchestra will come on Dec. 8, 
being booked at a convenient time in 
their tour of New York State. In 
January there will be a special program 
by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth and an assist- 
ing artist, and on Feb. 5 Mischa Levit- 
zki will give a piano recital. The 
English Singers will close the course on 


March 15. 
A Happy Surprise 


To those who joined the Auburn 
Community Concert Association, at dues 
of $5.00 per year, as well as members 
of the public who are habitually inclined 
to skepticism, the announcement of this 
course came as a happy surprise. 

“It seems too good to be true,” says 
Mrs. Edwin F. Metcalfe, who has 
labored valiantly for the cause of good 
music in Auburn. 

James Hennessy, for many years a 
local impresario, expresses the opinion 
that the community is offered attractions 
of unique musical value, immediately 
establishing the complete success of the 
new community plan. 

The concerts will be given in the 
auditorium of the Holy Family parochial 
school, now in process of completion, 
which will seat 1,250. Auburn’s first 
community audience will probably reach 
a total of 1000, but should exceed that 
number on subsequent occasions, 

Dr. Spaeth co-operated personally in 
the Auburn campaign. The local com- 
mittee included Mayor Charles S. Os- 
borne, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Rev. 
Frank S. Gosnell, Charles Stupp, Ken- 
neth Eppler, A. J. Lauer, Victor 
Callinan, and other prominent citizens. 


’ 
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Haydn’s Quartet in D, first movement 
from Goldmark’s String Quintet, bari- 
tone songs by Grieg and Purcell; Na- 
tional String Quartet, NBC System, 
Sunday, July 15, at 1 p.m. 

Devora Nadworney, contralto, 
Herman Sandby, cellist, and string 
quartet in program by Ravel, Gounod, 
Mozart and Cherubini; NBC System, 
Sunday, July 15, at 3 p.m. 

String and woodwind orchestra and 
male quartet in light classical program 
in Sixty Musical Minutes period; NBC 
System, Sunday, July 15, at 3 p.m. 
Beethoven’s Sonata 
Isolde’s Liebestod by Wagner-Liszt and 
Scariatti’s Pastorale will be played by 
Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg over NBC 
System, Sunday, July 15, at 6:30 p.m. 

Hans Barth in piano and harpsichord 
recital, Mozart and Moszkowski pro- 
gram; NBC System Sunday, July 15, 
at 7 p.m. 

Olive Marshall, soprano, soloist with 
Goldman Band, in program by Berlioz, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Strauss and 
others; NBC System, Sunday, July 15, 
at 9:15 p.m. 

National Broadcasting and Concert 
Bureau program; NBC System, Sun- 
day, July 15, at 10:15 p.m. 

Two movements from Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphonie Pathétique, Saint-Saéns’ 
septet for trumpet, strings and piano, 
waltz from Johann Strauss’ Die Fleder- 
maus, in program by United Symphony 


Orchestra, Walter Edelstein, violin 
soloist; WOR and Columbia chain, 
Sunday, July 15, at 3 p.m. 

Lutkin’s Service in C and sacred 


works by Elgar, Sullivan, Gounod, 
Schumann and Franck in Cathedral 
Hour: WOR and Columbia chain, Sun- 
day, July 15 at 4 p.m. 

American Singers and United Mili- 
tary Band in extensive program; WOR 
and Columbia chain, Sunday, July 15, 
at 10 p.m. 

Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci postponed 
during political convention, will be sung 
by United Opera Company over WOR 
and Columbia chain, Monday, July 16, 


at 9 p.m. 
The Open Sea, new CBS feature, 
will present Overture to the Hebrides 


(Fingals Cave) of Mendelssohn, De- 
bussy’s The Cathedral Under the Sea 
and the Sailors’ Chorus from Wagner’s 
The Flying Dutchman; WOR and 
Columbia chain, Wednesday, July 18, 
at 9 p.m. 


COLLETTE VINING SINGS 


Collette Vining, an outstanding pupil 
of Zeta V. Wood, was heard in her 
graduation recital at the studio of Mme. 
Wood in Steinway Hall, New York, on 
June 13. Her program was compre- 
hensive, beginning with numbers from 
Handel oratorios, and progressing to 
an excerpt from La Forza del Destino 
and Elizabeth’s Prayer from Tann- 
hauser. She ended the list with groups 
in English and French. Miss Vining 
has a soprano voice of good quality, 
even scale, and ample in power. She 
is a sincere artist, who has polished her 
technic to a high degree of proficiency. 
She is to return to her home town, 
Columbus, Ohio, where she will open a 
branch of the Zeta Wood School. A 
certificate of graduation was given her. 
Mme. Wood's vocal ensemble assisted 
with several numbers. B. F. G. 
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Rubinstein Program in Works of 
Great Composers period, National Con- 
cert Orchestra, Cesare Sodero, director, 
Genia Faneriova, mezzo-soprano, Irving 
Jackson, baritone, and Mathilde Hard- 
ing, pianist, soloists. Program includes 
first movement from Concerto in D 
Minor and excerpts from opera Fera- 
mors; NBC System, Monday, July 16, 
at 10 p.m. 

Italian program in request series of 
New York Edison Music Map of the 
World broadcasts, Leonida Coroni, 
baritone soloist’ WRNY, Tuesday, 
July 17, at 8 p.m. 

Italian program in request series of 
New York Edison Music Map of the 
World broadcasts, Leonida Coroni, 
baritone soloist; WRNY, Tuesday, 
July 17, at 8 p.m. 

The Ninth Symphony and Leonore 
Overture No. 3 of Beethoven in Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony concert from Lewi- 
sohn Stadium; NBC System, Tuesday, 
July 17, at 8.30 p.m. 

Excerpts from Smetana’s The Bar- 
tered Bride, Verdi’s Ernani and Rigolet- 
to and Massenet’s Werther in operatic 
program by the Continentals; NBC 
System, Tuesday, July 17, at 10.20 p.m. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Mikado in 
condensed version, National Light 
Opera Company; NBC System, Wed- 
nesday, July 18, at 8 p.m. 

The Yeoman of the Guard by Gilbert 
and Sullivan in Kolster Radio Hour; 
(abridged) ; WOR and Columbia chain, 
Wednesday, July 18, at 10 p‘m. 

The Morely Singers in program of 
old English numbers. John Mundy, 
‘cellist wiil play Eccles Sonata in G 
minor; NBC System, Friday July 20 
at 7.30 p.m. 

Works by Handel will be featured 
in violin and piano recital by Godfrey 
Ludlow and Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg ; 
NBC system, Friday, July 20, at 8 p.m. 

Lenox String Quartet and Katherine 
Palmer, soprano, in An Hour of Cham- 
ber Music period, will present works 
by McEwen, Strauss, Weber and 
Dvorak; NBC System, Friday, July 20, 
at 10 p.m. 

Mendelssohn’s Fingal Cave overture, 
Deems Taylor’s Through the Looking 
Glass Suite, Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite and Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody in Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra program; NBC System, 
Saturday, July 21, at 8:30 p.m. 


STUDENTS’ RECITALS ARE 
GIVEN IN LIMA 

LIMA, July 9.—Student re- 
citals have this year been more ne- 
merous than ever and excellent in char- 
acter as formerly. Classes of all 
teachers show increased attendance. 

The pupils of Irene Harruff Klinger, 
young president of the retiring Women’s 
Music Club, were heard on June 14. 
Aspirants for pianistic honors were 
presented on June 13 in the Elks Club 
by Susan Humston MacDonald. Mrs. 
Ruby Tomlinson’s pupils gave an in- 
teresting account of themselves at the 
piano and on the saxophone, with songs 
by the teacher, on June 14. Anna Marie 
Palmer’s piano pupils were heard on 
June 23, and Mrs. Florence Bolton gave 
a recital with her piano pupils on June 
27. F. E. Parks, supervisor of the 
South High School staff, gave an in- 
teresting resume of his pupils’ accom- 
plishments on June 25, presenting both 
piano and violin students. 

Minette Fagan’s advanced pupils, 
Mrs. Fred Schilling, soprano, and Mrs. 
W. D. Rowlands, mezzo-soprano, and 
Vera Rousculp, contralto, were heard in 
a delightful program at the Elks Club 
on June 26. These singers belong in 
the professional or semi-professional 
and have been heard in numerous 
programs on many occasions. 


H. E. H. 
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WHO WILL COME TO 

FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA 
OPERA COMPANY’S SEASON 
OF 1928-29 


San Dreco, Car., July 9—Henry 
Levey, teacher of piano, was to arrive 
in San Diego last week for a summer 
of teaching and rest. He is to be es- 
tablished at the studio of Ellen Dorland, 


his manager and assistant. 
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To all who are interested in 
music and its progress— 


Musical America 


is a source of information and 

inspiration as you have found 

from your reading of this issue. 
USE THE COUPON 


to enter an order for Musical 
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Operas Attract 
St. Lousians 


Outdoor Performance 


Handled With Spirit 


Sr. Lewis, July 9—This city’s repu- 
tation for admirable open-air pro- 
ductions is further enhanced by the 
delightful season in the Garden Theatre, 
which has a seating capacity of about 
3,000 and in which a series of musical 
comedies has been inaugurated under 
the management of Charles Sinclair, 
formerly of the Municipal Theatre. 
Mr. Sinclair engaged the theatrical and 
vocal talent of no mean order and the 
opening bill, Sally, with Leon Errol, 
brought salvos of praise both for the 
excellent company and the individual 
work. Associated with Mr. Errol are 
Vera Myers, Sarah Edwards, Lillian 
Crossman, Dorothy Humphries, Irving 
Fisher, John Cherry, Joseph McCallion 
and others whose names have appeared 
in many Broadway productions. The 
chorus and orchestra are under the 
capable direction of William A. Parson. 
Sally proved a_ thoroughly enjoyable 
production, although several evenings 
were marred by inclement weather. 
Give Queen High 

The second week at the Garden 
Theatre brought Queen High, and the 
company again improving itself to be of 
excellent calibre. This musical comedy 
was handled in a highly satisfactory 
fashion, the program stating that the 
entire production was staged under the 
personal direction of Leon Errol. 

There were some good musical mo- 
ments, too. Sarah Edwards sang the 
popular Chloe, in excellent voice; Vera 
Myers and Irving Fisher had much 
success with the tuneful duet Cross 
Your Heart—in fact all the songs were 
put over in a pleasing manner. Robert 
Grieg came from New York especially 
for the production, and John Cherry as 
T. Boggs Johns was also successful. 
Pleasant weather added greatly to the 
enjoyment during the week. 

Good Morning, Dearie 

Good Morning, Dearie, with music 
by Jerome Kern, was the offering for 
the third week at the Garden Theatre. 
With its delightful score, a very cap- 
able cast, a youthful chorus, fine scenic 
effects and excellent stage management, 
this was a most satisfying entertain- 
ment. Jack Squire came from New 
York to play the leading rdle of Billy 
Van Courtland, and Allen McKinzie 
was also engaged for the occasion. The 
latter introduced some eccentric danc- 
ing that proved popular. Vera Myers 
was a winsome Rose Marie; Sarah 
Edwards and John Cherry carried off 
comedy honors, while Dorothy 
Humphreys and Lillian Crossman did 
— with the small parts allotted to 
them. 


Municipal Opera 


Franz Lehar’s ever enjoyable The 
Merry Widow was the work billed for 
the second week of the Municipal 
Opera. Its tuneful and familiar melo- 
dies provided the artists with a fine 
vehicle for their musical talent. The 
dancing, however, was not comparable 
to that of other productions. Leonora 
Allen made much of the beautiful Velia 









CHARLES NAEGLE, AMERICAN PIAN.- 


IST, WHO IS ENGAGED TO_ PLAY 
WITH THE DETROIT SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA NEXT YEAR 


solo, and the other parts were well 
taken. Joseph Royer as Danilo did 
some very good singing and acting. 


The Vagabond King 

Among all the productions put on 
by the Municipal Opera in the ten 
years of its existence, Rudolph Friml’s 
The Vagabond King reached a high 
peak. This opera lends itself more 
gratefully than most such works to 
the advantages the open air theatre 
possesses. These assist include the 
huge stage, (its full possibilities 
realized in this bill) the large chorus 
and beautiful scenic background. To 
these Alonzo Price, stage director, 
added the most striking pictorial ef- 
fects ever attained by the organiza- 
tion. 

Sam Ash essayed the leading rdéle of 
Francois Villon with spirit, his pleas- 
ing voice adding greatly to his suc- 
cess. Leonora Allen was effective as 
Katherine. William McCarthy, long 
recognized here as a comedian, gave a 
serious and convincing performance of 
Louis XI. Bernice Mershon was cast 
as Huguette and Alice Mackenzie as 


Lady Mary. Charles Gallagher was 
the Captain, and Joseph Royer ap- 
peared in Thibaut. Lee Daly had the 


best part alloted to him this-—season, 
that of Oliver Le Dain. Florenz 
Ames won more laurels with his char- 
acterization of Guy Tabarie. The 
chorus was literally on its toes, and 
added much of the fire and spirit of 
the production. 





Winter Park, Fra., July 8—Di- 
rected by Edna Wallace Johnston, the 
Rollins College Glee Club gave its last 
concert of the season in Winter Park 
Congregational Church on May 23. As- 


sisting were F. S. Andrews, pianist; 
Cretchen Cox, violinist; and Edna 
Wallace Johnston, flutist. Elizabeth 


Atkinson and Hazel Darlington, pupils 
of Serge Borowsky, sang soprano solos. 
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NAEGELE TO BE SOLOIST 
WITH DETROIT SYMPHONY 


Charles Naegele, American pianist, 
who played in thirty concerts in the 
United States last spring, five of these 
being with orchestra, will extend his 
tour to new parts of the country next 
season. 


Among his orchestral engagements is 
one as soloist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony. Mr. Nacgele will also give re- 
citals in New York, Boston and Chicago 
as well as in other large centers. 


Mr. Naegele, whom Walter Dam- 
rosch has called “one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the younger pianists,” will 
again play in the summer series given 
annually at Stillington Hall, Gloucester, 
Mass., where he has appeared on other 
occasions. Early on his tour he will 
perform at Vassar College, and Harris- 
burg, Pa., will hear him under the 
direction of the Wednesday Music Club. 


Mr. Naegele has appeared with many 
symphony orchestras in America, and 
has fulfilled return engagements with 
several of them. 


His most recent concert was a re- 
turn engagement at Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, with the Chicago Symphony 
under the direction of Frederick Stock. 

Since his return from his middle- 
western tour, Mr. Naegele served as 
one of the judges, with Augusta Cottlow 
and George Liebling, of the second an- 
nual Greater Chicago Children’s Piano 
Playing Tournament, in which there 
were more than 5,000 entrants and 
twenty-one awards. 


Mr. Naegele received his early musi- 
cal training in New York, where he 
was born, following this period with 
four years study in Europe. His father, 
Charles Frederick Naegele, was an 
eminent American portrait painter, and 
a likeness of the young pianist by him 
now hangs in the National Museum in 
Washington. At the age of sixteen, 
Mr. Naegele played for Paderewski, 
who pronounced his talent “wonderful.” 
He is a Yale graduate and a lieutenant 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 





SEDALIA BOYS’ BAND 
WINS NEW HQNORS 


SepaLiaA, Mo., July 10.—The Sedalia 
Boys’ Band, directed by John De 
Young, which played for the Modern 
Woodmen of America encampment 
from June 19 to 21, returned home 
crowned with laurels, having won first 
place in the band contest held at the 
convention. The prize was $75. A 
second prize of $75 was won for the 
largest delegation, the band numbering 
200 members. Another signal honor 
was conferred upon the Sedalia band 
when it was placed at the head of the 
Modern Woodmen’s “rainbow” parade. 

On the band’s return to Sedalia, a 
“victory” parade was staged in the 
down town section, after which the 
players serenaded the state convention 
of druggists in session at Convention 
Hall, Liberty Park. 

Kiwanians gathered here from cen- 
tral Missouri cities for the annual-inter- 
city picnic at Liberty Park on June 28, 
were serenaded by the Sedalia Boys’ 


Band. In Lincoln, the band was in- 
vited to the new capitol building, where 
it was photographed with Governor 
Adam McMullin. | RD 5 
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Grainger Heard 


As Lecturer 


Opens Chicago Musical 
College Series 


Cuicaco, July 11.—Percy Grainger 
opened the summer series of artist re- 
citals given under the auspices of the 
Chicago Musical College in Central 
Theatre on June 26 with a lecture-re- 
cital on Many-Voiced Music For Pian- 
ists. As was to be expected, the genial 
pianist’s approach to his subject was as 
original as it was interesting. Em- 
phasizing the necessity for a clear un- 
derstanding of the separate component 
voices of polyphonic music. 

Mr. Grainger advocated a rearrange- 
ment of the Bach fugues for several 
instruments, illustrating his ideas by 
having four-voice fugues played on four 
pianos, with each pianist playing one 
voice in octaves. Similar arrangements 
were illustrated for four harmoniums, 
an instrument, by the way, which Mr. 
Grainger highly extols. Like the mar- 
imba, xylophone, and other instruments 
of American origin, he believes its pos- 
sibilities are unduly neglected by native 
musicians and the public. 


What Was Played 


Discussing the progress of many- 
voiced music through piano literature 
and modern music, the lecturer further 
offered as examples four Bach orgaft 
choral preludes arranged by Busoni, 
played by himself; Purcell’s Fantasia 
for strings, No. 8, played by a string 
quartet consisting of Anah Webb, 
Goldie Gross, Linda Sool and Ethel 
Schwertzler; his own Hill Song, No. 2, 
played on two pianos by Ralph Dobbs 
and Marshall Sumner; the Andante 
Amoroso from Herman Sandby’s second 
string quartet; and Debussy’s Pagodas, 
played first by Mr. Grainger in its 
original form as piano solo, and later 
in an arrangement for reed organ and 
a complete battery of percussion instru- 
ments. 

The pianists participating in the en- 
semble numbers were prize winners of 
Grainger fellowships and members of 
the Grainger ensemble class. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 





SUMMER TEACHING OPENS 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Los ANGELES, July 9—With Frantz 
Proschowski leading off with his vocal 
classes, other visiting teachers have 
been arriving weekly to meet classes 
already assembled by their managers. 

Sigismund Stojowski began a three 
weeks’ seris of special classes at the 
Westlake School of Music, Birdienne 
McNamara, director, on June 18. The 
two scholarships announced for win- 
ners in open competition were awarded 
to Louise Schellenberger, pupil of Mrs. 
McNamara, and Olsa Saffer, pupil of 
Lhevinne . Mr. Stojowski also granted 
partial scholarships to Mrs. Newton 
Daly and Mary Bitter. 

Another teacher to make his first 
entry into the west is William Thorner 
of New York, who holds a series of 


private and class lessons under the 
management of L. E. Behymer. 
H. D. C. 
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Chenier Given 
At. Ravinia 


Revolutionary Opera 
Is Bill on July 4 


Cuicaco, July 10—Casting about for 
a Fourth of July bill, Louis Eckstein 
deemed that Andrea Chenier, Giordano’s 
tale of the French Revolution, would 
come operatically about as close as pos- 
sible to a fitting celebration of the more 
successful American Revolution. Per- 
haps he considered, too, that the near 
and far bombs bursting in air on this 
day would work less harm to Andrea 
than to another opera. In fact they 


harmed it not at all. The effect was 
delightfully realistic, and when an ex- 
plosion chanced to coincide with the 
tympani’s sinister roll or a jubilant out- 
burst of the brass, one was forced to 
reflect that musical realism could go no 
further. 

The tale of this Andrea Chenier is 
primarily of the recreative powers that 
reside in the baton of one Genarro Papi. 
Andrea Chenier, to us, had always been 
of an unholy banality: platitude piled on 
platitude, noise on noise, dreary suc- 
cessions of notes that form melodies 
only when they fall into patterns already 
established by Verdi and others of his 
school. But what we heard on Wed- 
nesday, July 4, was none of these. It 
Was an opera new to us. We were 
hearing Chenier for the first time. 
The orchestra glowed as if a Mon- 
temezzi had mixed the colors. Melodies 
of unsuspected beauty and eloquence 
emerged from pit and stage. The thing 
had form, coherence and design. The 
climaxes were logical and gripping. 
And the man who had worked this 
alchemy, who had turned tinsel into 
gold, declined to take a curtain call 
throughout the entire evening. 


Telling Characterizations 


We are persuaded that Papi's inspired 
baton could make a beanpole sing. But 
there were no beanpoles on the stage 
this night. Instead there were Florence 
Easton, Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe 
Danise, Ina Bourskaya, Louis D’Angelo, 
Gladys Swarthout, Désiré Defrére, Jose 
Mojica, Giordano Paltrinieri, and Paolo 
Ananian. The result may be imagined. 

From what in our experience had 
always been a stuffed shirt, the charac- 
ter of the idealistic poet of the Revolu- 
tion stepped forth in the person of 
Martinelli completely credible. He had 
youth, conviction, a dominating pres- 
ence, and sang his lines with glorious 
fervor and sincerity. The first act aria 
stirred a damp and drenched audience to 
the lustiest cheers. To the end his 
vocalism was of the same sort, imbued 
with the finest musicianship, with a vir- 
tuoso mastery of every detail of vocal 
technic. 

Blonde and charmingly gowned, Miss 
Easton was a worthy Maddalena. Her 
voice was restored to its liquid purity 
of quality, and dignity, intelligence and 
feeling marked her every phrase and 
her every movement. Miss Bourskaya, 
doubling in the rdéles of the Countess 
de Coigny and the blind mother, 
Madelon, demonstrated her versatility 
and that deft feeling for character 
which makes her conspicuous in this 
company. Gladys Swarthout brought 
her moment as Bersi into flashing relief. 

Danise’s Gerard was a much more 
complete portrait than he usually vouch- 
safes a public that is ever appreciative, 
and as always, it was beautifully sung. 
Mojica contributed his polished In- 
credible, and there were fleeting figures 
from a chorus as remarkable for its 
histrionic individuality as. for its vocal 
unanimity. Defrére and Ananian had 
bits that were perfectly done. The stag- 
ing was of Ravinia’s best. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 
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Scholarship Winners Named 
by Chicago Musical College 


4908, 











Cuicaco, July 10—The following 
have won free fellowships in the sum- 
mer master school of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College: 


To receive instruction from Percy Grain- 
Helen Williams, Toronto; two private 


er: vi 
aa weekly and all classes. Dunniing 
Wilson McConnell, hinge 2 Station, Ky.; 
personal lessons in class. orman Voelcker, 


Louisville, Ky.; all classes. Frances John- 
son, Irvington, Ky.; one How to Stud class 
weekly. Ruth diowahter McCoy, pring- 
field, Mo.; all classes. Reba Mae Showal- 
ter, Joplin, Mo.; one How to Study class 
weekly. Virginia Vanderburgh, Evanston, 
Ill.; four repertoire-interpretation-teachers 
piano-ensemble classes weekly. Ephriam 
Cohen, Winnipeg; all classes. Mae Engle, 
Indianapolis; four répertoire-interpretation- 
teachers’ piano-ensemble classes weekly. 
Alma Sheasgreen, Gaskatoon; personal 
lessons in class. Helen Greenway, Toronto; 
personal lessons in class. Sirouhee Arpee, 
Chicago; personal lessons in class. 

Also: George Kalmus, Chicago; personal 
lessons in class. Olga M. Overn, Albert 
Lea, Minn.; one How to Study, class week- 
ly. Sybil Adams, Lorain, Ohio; one private 
lesson weekly and all classes. Mary Evelyn 
Eaves, Greenville, Ky.; personal lessons in 
class. G. Archer Farrell, Berwyn, IIl.; one 
lesson weekly and all classes. Lulu Putnik, 
Winnipeg; one lesson weekly and all classes. 


Alice B. Stewart, Winnipeg; four répertoire- 
interpretation- teachers’ piano ensemble 
classes weekly. Alma W. Hurley, Win- 
nipeg; personal lessons in class. Adelaide 
Anderson Sanford, Pocatello, Idaho; one 
lesson weekly and all classes. Gladys 
Heath, Chicago; one lesson weekly and all 
classes. Sarah Isaacs, New Orleans, La.; 
personal lessons in class. Vera Florence 
Bradford, Melbourne, Australia; two les- 
sons weekly and all classes. Ralph Dobbs, 
Elmhurst, I[ll.; special artist fellowship of 


three lessons weekly and all classes weekly. 
Also: Winifred Reichmuth, Minneapolis; 
two lessons weekly and all classes weekly. 
Florence Henline, Chicago; all classes 
weekly. Evelyn McConchie, Salina, Kan.; 
one lesson weekly and all classes. Blythe 
Cramlet, Chicago; all classes weekly. 
Dorothy Anne Murphy, Appleton, Wis.; 
one lesson weekly and all classes. Storm 
Bull, Chicago; one lesson weekly and all 
classes. Marshall Sumner, Melbourne, 
Australia; two lessons weekly and ail 
classes. Marion D. Martin, Fort Worth, 
‘ex.; four réeprtoire-interpretation-teachers’ 
piano ensemble classes weekly. Ruth Miller, 
Crown Point, Ind.; all classes. Ruth Or- 
cutt, Gillespie, Ill.; two lessons weekly and 


all classes. Lucille Hansenbuiller, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; one How to Study class 
weekly. 

To receive instruction from Moissaye 
Boguslawski: Helen Greenway, Toronto; 
two lessons weekly. 

To study under Edward Collins: Frances 


E. Brown, Mobile, Ala.; one lesson weekly. 


Lola Lutzy, Fostoria, Ohio; one lesson 
weekly. Virginia Vanderburgh, Evanston, 
Ill.; ome lesson weekly. Rosalia Polski, St. 
Paul, Minn.; one lesson weekly. Sam 
Raphling, Chicago; one lesson weekly. 
Mildred Rosenstein, Chicago; one lesson 
weekly. Mary Landee, Woobine, Iowa; 


one lesson weekly. Louise Townsend, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; one lesson weekly. Gertrude 
Towbin, Chicago; one lesson weekly. Mary 
H. Voorhees, Frankfort, Ind.; one lesson 
weekly. Gladys Health. Chicago; one les- 
son weekly. 

To study with Alexander Raab: Thelma 
Frederiksen, Chicago; one lesson weekly. 
Ruth Conant, Chicago; one lesson weekly 
and répertoire classes. Mrs. Grace Starr 
Wendt, Richmond, Va.; one lesson weekly. 
Marjorie Brown, Beloit, Wis.; all classes. 
Eleanor Koskiewicz, Chicago; one lesson 
weekly. 

To receive instruction from Leopold Auer: 
Leonore Glatt, Tulsa, Okla.; three free 
lessons. Frederick Dvonch, Chicago; two 
free lessons. Oskar Shumsky. Philadelphia; 
one lesson weekly. 

To study under Victor Kuzdo: L. K. 
Herbold, Tulsa, Okla; one lesson weekly. 
Betty Rombaugh, Tulsa, Okla.; one lesson 
weekly. 

To study with Leon Sametini: 
Glatt, Tulsa, Okla.; one lesson weekly. 
Edna Ellen, Chicago; one lesson weekly. 
Audrey Hall, Tacoma, Wash.; one lesson 
weekly. Zona Hoch, Pueblo, Col.; three 
free lessons. Jack Leon Kash. Toronto; 
three free lessons. 

To study under Richard Hageman: Ruth 


Leonore 


Lyon, Chicago; two lessons weekly. Jean- 
ette Zantee, Portland, Ore.; répertoire 
classes. Louise Wainscott, Chicago; one 


lesson weekly. 
To receive 


Hinkle: 


Florence 
McKnight, 


from 
Tillman 


instruction 


Rachel 


Shawnee, Okla.; one lesson weekly. 
Kelley, one lesson weekly. 

To receive instruction from Herbert 
Witherspoon: Christine W. Lamb, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; ome lesson weekly. Olin E. 
Bowen, Grand Rapids, Mich.; one lesson 
weekly. Mrs. Estella Allen §triplin, Selma, 
Ala.; répertoire-interpretation classes. Lor- 
ena Anderson, Chicago; répertoire-interpre- 
tation classes. Horatio M. Farrar, Man- 
hattan, Kans.; teachers classes. Edith 
Kelsey, Fort Worth, Tex.; teachers’ classes. 
Genevieve Hays, Belle Plaine, Ia.; répertoire- 
interpretation classes. John McCormick, 
Chicago; répertoire-interpretation classes. 
Margaret Reynolds, Muncie, Ind.; réper- 
toire-interpretation classes. Louise Schulz, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; répertoire-interpretation 
classes. 

To study with Charles Demorest: Henry 
Gruner, Logan, a.; one lesson weekly. 
Marguerite Houge, Sioux Falls, S. D.; one 
lesson weekly. Avis Kvello, Redwood Falls, 

inn.; one lesson weekly. 


Lois 


To study with Henry Frances Parks: 
Wallace L. Kotter, Salt Lake City; two 
lessons weekly. 





MRS. MEHAN PRESENTS 
LEROY WEIL 


Leroy Weil, Baritone, was presented 
by Mrs. John Dennis Mehan at her 
third New York studio musicale on 
June 21, assisted by Zillah Halstead, 
pianist. Mr. Weil, who is now a pro- 
fessional and studied exclusively with 
Mrs. Mehan, was heard in four groups 
in which songs by Strauss, Dvorak, 
Hahn, Carpenter and others were pre- 
sented in German, French and English. 
His voice might be termed a_ lyric 
baritone, musical in quality and of suffi- 
cient power to enable him to produce 
some effective contrasts—as in Dett’s 
Somebody Knocking at the Door; 
Hope’s Caution (which he had to re- 
peat) and Cadman’s I am the Builder. 
Carpenter’s The Day is No More, was 
beautifully rendered. Miss Halstead 
not only supplied excellent accompani- 
ments, but played a group of solos by 
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OPERA AT THE ZOO 


Japanese Diva Scores 
in Butterfly Role 


Crncinnati, July 10.—A_ personal 
triumph was scored at the Zoo Opera 
on July 2, when the title réle in 
Madame Butterfly was assumed by an 
attractive Japanese prima donna, Hizi 
Koyke, a guest artist. Her conquest 
was the more notable because she had 
excellent support, every character in the 
opera being so superbly enacted and 
sung that anything short of sheer vir- 
tuosity in the title rdle would have been 
impotent. 

Forrest Lamont, as Pinkerton, was 
manly, vigorous and impassioned. It 
might be said that Pinkerton is one of 
Lamont’s best réles, but every réle in 
which he is heard seems his best. Gal- 
lantly he endeavored to insist that the 
guest take a curtain call of her own, 
but oriental modesty was not to be in- 
fluenced by occidental chivalry. 

Nevada Van Der Veer, whose lovely 
contralto voice is always a delight, again 
was excellent, this time in the part of 
Suzuki. Martino Rossi sang robustly 
as Sharpless. Albert Mahler gave a 
superior portrayal of the part of Goro. 
Natale Cervi, Violet Summer, Harry 
Cantor, Herman Tappo, Elsie De Valois 
and Robert Curtis were good in smaller 
roles. Robert Curtis was the child. 


G. D. G. 


MM 
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: Pizzetti Speaks 
(Cotninued from page 3) 
“For the time being I am on a vaca- 


tion—country, lakes, rest, perhaps! But, 
as you know, I have already finished 


another opera, Lo Straniero (The 
Stranger ).” 

“Your activity is amazing. Despite 
the Conservatory and your teaching 


you somehow find time to produce one 
great work after another.” 


“D’Annunzio, too, works hard 
still finds time for other things.” 


“Do you see D’Annunzio often?” 


and 









Albeniz, Liadoff and Palmgren’s lovely, “Yes. His conversation is in itself a 
exotic May Night with real musical in- work of art. Everything in him is 
sight. The studio was crowded and the’ creative. Had he devoted himself to 
applause liberal. music we should have had a musical 
G. F. B. genius |” 
VICTOR R KNABE PIANO 
q METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33.W.42""St, New York City 
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Wagner Bust 
Given to Club 


Asheville Musicians 
Heard in Recitals 


AsHeEvitte, N. C., July 3—One of 
the most delightful programs given in 
the series of Sunday afternoon concerts 
was the Wagnerian list presented in the 
Asheville Cltb House for Women on 
June 10. The artists appeari were 
Mary Coleman, violinist; proved Dann, 
organist; Carl Behr, ‘cellist, and 
Charles Burnham, baritone. Excerpts 
from Parsifal, Die Meistersinger, 
Tannhauser, Lohengrin and Tristan and 
Isolde were given. A feature of the 
decasion was the presentation to the 
Club House of a bust of Wagner, a gift 
from Mrs. J. M. Chiles, daughter of the 
sculptor. The presentation was made by 
Mrs. Charles Malcom Pratt, and the 
gift was accepted, on behalf of the Club 
House, by Mrs. O. C. Hamilton. 

The West Asheville Junior Music 
Club closed its season with a silver tea 
and musicale at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Anderson on June 8. A splendid 
program was given by the children, and 
the newly elected officers were an- 
nounced. Ava Orr, counsellor for the 
coming year, was welcomed; and Mrs. 
Arta X. Blanchard, founder of the club 
and a counsellor for the last three years, 
was presented with a gift. 


Sing for Optimists 

The festive spirit reigned in Ashe- 
ville again from June 20 to 23, with the 
Optimists holding their international 
convention. Among enjoyable musical 
numbers were those given by the Handel 
and Haydn Quartet; by Helen Lemon 
Ivey, soprano, and George Hartrick, 
radio soloist. A charming vocal trio 
and accompanist came from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, these artists being 
Muriel Parrette, Frances Elmore, Mil- 
dred Martin and Mrs. Reed. 

Pupils of Mrs. R. W. Farr gave a 
recital in her studio on June 21. The 
following children were presented: 
Mary Gash, Betty Bell, Mae Nelson, 
Jack Taggart, Clara Fortune, Francis 
Moore, Ruth Shook, Talluiah Walker, 
Rhea Taggart and Ruby Bell. 

Kathryn Daniel presented vocal and 
piano pupils in the Woman’s Club 
House on June 21. The junior program 
was given by Martha Fitzgerald, Emily 
Gean Byram, Margaret Carr, Walter 
Watts, Jr.. and Emmett Davis, Jr. 
Senior participants were Mrs. Jennings 
Fitzgerald, Helen Lemon Ivey and 
Mrs. Emmett Davis, vocalists, and Avis 
Arvine, pianist. 





TANDLER’S SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS NEW MUSIC 


Los Ancetes, July 10.—Adolf Tand- 
ler’s Little Sympathy, which closed its 
fourth season recently, has achieved a 
noteworthy record in behalf of the 
modern composer. 

In addition to giving many works 
their first hearing in Los Angeles, the 
works of six composers received their 
first presentation anywhere. These 
were: Henry Cowell’s Chapter in Seven 
Paragraphs; In a Mission Garden, and 
A Letter From the Southland, by 
Fanny Charles Dillon; Sigurd Frederik- 
sen’s, Norena Suite, East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon, and Frescoes 
of the Five Ages; In Days of Old, by 
Raymond Mixsell; Dane Rudyhar’s 
Surge of Fire, and Adolf Tandler’s 
American Symphony. Compositions by 
Arthur Bliss, de Falla, Goossens, Korn- 
gold, Holst, Ruggles, Stravinsky, Va- 
reése, Grainger, and Skilton were also 
on the list. For the last two seasons 
only novelties have been given. 

This company of some twenty players 
is supported by subscription and has 
closed each season without a deficit. 
Now that the time of its concerts will 
be changed from a morning to an eve- 
ning hour, a wider appreciation of Mr. 
Tandler’s efforts is assured. H. D. C. 
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Baltimoreans 


Sing Patience 


Play Arts Guild Heard 
in New York 


An innovative spirit failed to enhance 
the normally rollicking absurdities of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience, when 
that nearly-fifty-year-old operetta was 
given by the Play Arts Guild of Balti- 
more in the Theatre Masque, New 
York, on Monday evening, June 25. 
Not that it was a bad performance: for 
an amateur organization, as the Guild 
admittedly is, it was extraordinarily 
good in the main. But an aesthetic 
dance to Debussy’s first arabesque, by 
Denise, and a tap dance by Bunthorne’s 
solicitor, did not sustain Savoyard tradi- 
tions. Neither did a tendency on the 
part of the twenty love-sick maidens 
(actually sixteen) to sing their chorales 
at an excessive tempo, help matters. 


Marie Bokee, in the title rdle, proved 
to be no mean singer and a clever act- 
ress, though at times she seemed in- 
clined to overemphasize her part. Don- 
ald Kirkley provided an excellent skit 
on the epigrammatical and paradoxical 
Oscar Wilde, and seldom blundered into 
extremes. This could not be said of 
Edmund Leonard, who overacted and 
undersang Archibald Grosvener, that re- 
doubtable and over-handsome Idyllic 
Poet. Gertrude E. Grossman’s Lady 
Jane reminded one of Lady Peer, alias 
Beatrice Lilly, giving a delightful 
parody of a lovesick but resourceful 
and cunningly pursuant spinster. Both 
she and Mr. Kirkley were admirable, 
and should have promising careers. 
Burt B. Royce, Jr., made a picturesque 
Colonel Calverley but seemed to have 
absorbed some of the insipidity of the 
aesthetic ladies. This was noticeable, 
especially in the Heavy Dragoon patter 
song which he rendered in a rather 
funereal manner. With Carroll Robin- 
son and William Lester as the Major 
and Lieutenant respectively, he was ex- 
cellent in the trio, It’s Clear That Medi- 
eval Art. Again disrupting tradition, 
but this time more-happily, the three 
appeared in abbreviated togas instead of 
the customary green velvet knicker- 
bockers. 

T. M. Cushing, who organizéd the 
Guild, and staged all its productions, led 
the diminuative orchestra that furnished 
the somewhat flimsy background to the 
esthetic comic opera. Mr. Cushing, for- 
merly a member of the faculty of Johns 
Hopkins University, and subsequently 
dramatic critic of the Baltimore Sun, 
resigned this position to devote his en- 
tire time to the Guild. Patience is the 
fourth Gilbert and Sullivan opera he 
has produced. 





DILLING VISITS EUROPE 


On June 8 Mildred Dilling, harpist, 
sailed for Europe on the Caronia, her 
last performance of the season in this 
country being a broadcasting engage- 
ment from WJZ on June 1 over the 
White Rock Hour. She arrived in 
London about June 18 and filled an en- 
gagement over the air from the London 
studio of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany on June 19. On June 21 she was 
heard in joint recital in Aeolian Hall, 
London, with Carrie Bridenelle. Miss 
Dilling then went to Glasgow, Scotland, 
where on June 24 she broadcast as 
soloist with the Symphony Orchestra, 
for the fourth time within eighteen 
months. From Glasgow she traveled 
back to London, where on June 29 she 
appeared again in Aeolian Hall with the 
Emory Glee Club of Emory Univer- 
sity, Georgia. From June 30 to July 15 
Miss Dilling will be in Paris, and after 
that be at her villa in Etretat, France, 
where she spends a considerable part of 
each summer. She will return to Amer- 


ica early in October, to resume concert 
activities in this country. 


ST. JOHN CLUB ACTIVE 


Sr. Joun, N. B., July 10.—At the 
third annual meeting of the Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club, held recently, 
Mrs. F. J. Hodgson was elected presi- 
dent, and Mrs. J. Harold McKay, sec- 
retary-treasurer. During the three 
years of its existence the Club has done 
much to promote local interest in the 
best music. Through the support of its 
members, the executives have been able 
to bring to the city several prominent 
artists, including the Hart House String 
Quartet, Norah Drewett de Kresz, Geza 
de Kresz and Harry Newcombe. 
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38 WEST S7th ST.. NEW YORK 
Phone: Circle 6322 








ALBERT STOESSEL 
CONDUCTOR 


New York University, New York 








BEATRICE 


ELLIOTT 


AUSTRALIAN SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts and Oratorios 


Address: VITTORIO TREVISAN 
418 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Charlotte Welch Dixon 
Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berimen Studios) 
Available for professional assist- 


ance through Middle West 
Address: 207 Rayen-Wood Bldg., 
Youngstown, Ohio 














ALFREDO 


y / lr” VIOLINIST 


DS Abt & % Uenians Pose 


























| Institut Moderne de Violos 


{ PARIS 
Presidents: Bugene Ysaye, Frits Kreisler, 
Pablo Casals 
Strector: LUCIEN CAPET 

Master Classes: 8. gga ge ge gee 

Classic French School, ef all 

: —_ nonemnee Se it modern methods of in- 
struction e ighest techni 
the shortest ible period od of time. worn 


Summer classes w LUCIEN 
CAPET and 8&. ithotiuttilanlnttS in 
Paris and in thet cats’ country studios near Parts, 


Apr. ist to Sept. ist. Apply: 
Seeretariat, 16 Ave. de Villare, Paris Vil, Franer 








World’s 
Greatest Theatre 


People of dis- 
criminating 
taste enjoy 
Roxy’s with the 
best in motion 
pictures and di- 


50th St. and 7th Ave. 
Under Personal 
Directien of 

8 L. — 


Beg. “** u: Vertissements. 
re rox SYMPHONY 
“THE STREET ORCHESTRA 
ANGEL” of 110, entranc- 


wMh JANET GAYNOR ing ballet, 
ae wen Roxyettes. 


ARR 
WORLD’ . LARGEST COOLING PLANT 
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Art in Dayton 


Progresses 


Music Club President 
Outlines Growth 


Dayton, Onto, July 9—The Wom- 
an’s Music Club has opened its mem- 
bership to men. Its title now is: The 
Music Club of Dayton. 

With the inauguration of Mrs. F. A. 
Z. Kumler as president, the hitherto dec- 
orative Year Book takes on the sombre 
but artistic hue of French gray. The 
incoming chief executive expresses ap- 
preciation of Musica AMERICA’S 
manifested interest, saying in part: 

“We are anticipating a wonder ful 
year, a season of unprecedented activ- 
ity, splendidly prepared through the fine 
constructive work of Mrs. Herbruck 
extending over sO many years. The 
Club will miss her in that capacity, 
although she will create, in the new 
position as ‘chairman of the artist con- 
cert courses, an even more useful ser- 
vice. 

“We are delighted at the attitude 
of MusicaL AMERICA in evidencing as 
it has, a disposition to help us place 
Dayton on the country’s musical map, 
and keep it there. We are including 
the official publication of the National 


Federation of Music Clubs with our 
active membership dues this year. This 
active membership list boasts a_ wait- 
ing list.” 
Changes in Government 

Discussing changes in the Club gov- 


ernment, Mrs. Kumler says: 

“We have raised our dues from $3 
to $5, which fee includes the cost of 
the three artist concerts—formerly vol- 
untarily subscribed for at $2 per ticket. 
This new arrangement provides a sound 
financial basis for our work. The ac- 
tive members, of course, have the added 
advantage of the National Club pub- 
lication, which will unquestionably pro- 
mote and maintain increased interest 
through its fund of national informa- 
tion, 


“As to the radio, the all-dominating 
jazz, the restless spirit that prefers its 


flights in swiftly moving automobiles 
and airplane to quiet and evening 
clothes and opera, symphony, oratorio 


I have soberly reviewed Dayton’s pro- 
gress in music, covering ten years; from 
a point when radio, jazz and the other 
things had not yet obtained a _ notice- 
able foothold. I am convinced that, 
notwithstanding the great vogue of 
these popular diversions, the growth in 
appreciation and patronage of good 
music has been steady, arid at times 
even wonderful. Standards are much 
higher. Our Club now represents the 
peak in membership, despite increased 
cost of membership cards. 

“Our Civic League Concerts, admit- 
tedly the best that can be produced, are 
more easily sold out than ever before. 
Even our symphony course, which is the 
most difficult of all to sell, has not de- 
preciated in popular interest, despite in- 
crease in musical attractions of a so- 
called ‘popular’ nature.” 

The season of the Music Club begins 
on Sept. 25 with an open meeting in 
the Engineer’s Club. Another meeting 





will be held at the Runnymede Play 
_ CHARLES 
the Famous Baritone 
Recital - Concert - Opera 
stented Sue Ret Peane 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
, 33 West 42™ Street , New York Ci 














IND., DURING 
house on Dec. 4; the Club Chorus con- 
cert is arranged for April 23, and a 
program will be given in the Hotel 
Miami ballroom on April 30. Three 
musical teas are scheduled; the first at 
the home of Mrs. Ezra Kuhns, Oct. 3, 
and one in the home of Mrs. Leslie 
MacBill on Jan. 22. Mrs. Joseph Hal- 
sey Crane will be hostess to the club on 
May 14, and the annual dinner is an- 
nounced for Jan. 15. The series of 
morning musicales will be continued. 
Mrs. Gordon Battelle is first vice- 
president; Mrs. Florence Miller Under- 
wood, second; Mrs. Edith Darroch, 
recording secretary; Ethel Groth, cor- 
responding secretary and Mrs. Effie 
Clark Bierbaum, treasurer. The execu- 
tive board includes: Mmes. Leslie Mac- 
Dill, Ivonette Miller, Mary Blue Mor- 
ris, Bertha Herbruck, and Harriet 
Glover and the Misses Alverda Sinks, 
Edna Sutton, Mariam Folsom, and 
Carrie Sutton. H. Eucene Hatt. 
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FAZ KUMLER, PRESIDENT OF 
DAYTON WOMAN'S MUSIC CLUB 


MRS 
THE 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Pered and Modern Desrgns 
Exchusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte- Mignon, Licenses, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 
Holland, Michigas 


Write for Art Cataloo 
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Apply Secretary Above Address 








PS — 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY’S 130 PIECE BAND, WHICH GAVE A 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 


Saree 


Pal 


DATED TRIED OUT FOR VACANCIES 
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SPECIAL PROGRAM ON THE 
NEARLY FOUR TIMES AS MANY STUDENTS AS COULD BE 





Beethoven Symphony Will 
Honor Great Nations 


On every Sunday afternoon 
that the Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra appears in the New 
York Metropolitan Opera House, 
one of the great nations of the 
world will create the dominant 
note, it is announced. 

“The Beethoven Orchestra is 
arranging the order of the na- 
tions to be represented, and is 
completing negotiations with vari- 
ous ambassadors, consuls general 
and leading citizens of foreign 
birth to form the nucleus of a 
colorful audience,” the announce- 
ment continues. “As soon as the 
order of the nations has been es- 
tablished in the series which is 
to run from Nov. 25 to March 
24, Georges Zaslawsky, conductor 
of the Beethoven Sympathy Or- 
chestra, will announce the gen- 
eral program. In each instance 
the piece de résistance will be 
chosen from the works of a com- 
= poser belonging to the nation rep- 
= resented. Wherever possible, the = 
soloist will be of the same na- 
tionality, or at least will repre- 
sent a composer in keeping with 
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the spirit of the performance.” 
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OKLAHOMA VACANCIES 
OKLAHOMA City, Okla., July 10.— 
Vacancies in the fine arts department 
at Oklahoma City University will be 
filled after consultation with Clarence 
Burg, Fort Smith, Ark., recently named 
dean, the faculty committee announces. 
Folsom Jackson, former dean, is teach- 
ing at the university summer school. 
Vacancies are in the departments of 
voice, assistant voice, violin and band. 


E. W. F. 





CAMPUS AT LAFAYETTE, 


ACCOMMO- 


Hans Wiener 
Dances 


Viennese Artist Gives 
New York Program 


The program which 
dancer, Hans Wiener, 
Princess Theatre, New York, on June 
28, was one of harmonious rhythm, 
displaying the dancer’s keen insight into 
the spirit of the music which he essayed 
to interpret. 

Wiener is a dancer of virile grace, 
with an agreeable sense of humor, as 
shown in his conception of Smitt- 
Gregor’s Wedding Day-Burlesque, in 
which he portrayed both bride and 
bridegroom. Fucik’s piquant The Cir- 
cus, and Debussy’s Gollywog’s Cake 
Walk also gave opportunity for charm- 
ing wit. Oriental interpretations were 
particularly comprehensive as when, in 
The Dance of Shiva to music by Cyril 
Scott, Mr. Wiener’s expression encom- 
passed infinite gradations and blendings 
of movement from passive contempla- 
tion to awakening. Again, in Chant 
Hindoo from Sadko, there was a similar 
intense impersonality. 

The barbaric Cymbal Dance, without 
music, was not so forcefully rhythmic 
as one expected it might have been. 

The program commenced with a 
Flemish Suite, containing three move- 
ments from fifteenth century folksongs 
which sought to, and did, express a 
medieval spirit of heroism, religiousity 
and barbarism. Bach’s Judgment was 
a simple statement of the subduing of 
a troubled soul. The Chanson Louis 
XIII and Pavane, by Couperin-Kreisler 
were also performed. 

In addition to Mme. Alaman at the 
piano, there was an excellent violinist. 


the Viennese 
offered in the 
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RICHARDSON MOLTER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Manaegment: S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, New York City | 














MAUDE 
DOUGLAS 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
VOCAL ART SCIENCE 
. Vanderbilt Studios 
15 E. 38th St., New York 


Caledonia 0497 








HARRIET FOSTER 


CONTRALTO 


VOICE BUILDER and COACH 
Studio: 1 W. Tist Street, New York 


hone Trafalgar 6756 
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BELA BERKES, CONDUCTOR OF THE 

ROYAL HUNGARIAN GYPSY ORCHES- 

TRA WHICH IS PLAYING IN RESORTS 
NEAR NEW YORK 


SCRIPPS WILL INCLUDE 
MUSIC IN COURSES 

CLAREMONT, CAL., July 10.—Scripps 
College for Women, the most recently 
established of the Claremont Colleges, 
which opened its doors to its first group 
of freshmen last fall, will begin its 
second school year in the autumn with 
a new feature. 

Interpretation of the history and 
progress of civilization will be in part 
undertaken from the point of view of 
the arts, and among them music will 
be treated as “one of the humanities.” 
Music will be studied as a branch of 
culture as literature or science is studied. 

The man who has been called to in- 
augurate this adventure in collegiate 
culture is Henry Purmort Eames of 
Chicago, the pianist, composer and lec- 
turer, who will come to Scripps as pro- 
fessor of musical art and aesthetics. 
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Goossens Conducts Faust 
At Covent Garden 


London dispatches bring news 
of the success of Eugene Goos- 
sens, leader of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in con- 
ducting two performances of 
Faust at Covent Garden with a 
cast including such distinguished 
principals as Feodor Chaliapin 
and John Charles Thomas. Mr. 
Goossens returns to the United 
States to fill his summer engage- 
ment of eight concerts in the 
Hollywood Bowl. He _ begins 
his fifth season with the Rochester 
Orchestra on Oct. 17. 











PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY 
ELECTS OFFICERS 

PHILADELPHIA, July 11.—The Choral 
Society of Philadelphia, which is con- 
ducted by Henry Gordon Thunder, has 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. Randall Skillen; vice-president, 
W. John White; recording secretary, 
Mrs. William Wingfield; treasurer, 
Mrs. James P. E. Scott, and correspond- 
ing secretary, Benjamin N. Bowers. 
Directors are: A. Herman Allen, Es- 
ther Breigel, Alan C. Cunningham, 
Mrs. R. Linwood Martin, Robert B. 
Martin, Raymond E. Oleweine, Gertrude 
Peel, Mrs. M. G. Day Smith, E. Marie 
Townsend, Mrs. Henry Gordon Thun- 
der. 

In view of a general revival in choral 
singing, it is expected that the coming 


season, which is to be the Society’s 
thirty-second, will have exceptional in- 
terest. Plans are now being perfected 


to make the annual performance of 
Messiah in the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 28 notable. Following its usual 
custom, the Society will later present 
a new work of this type. Applications 
for membership are being received dur- 
ing the summer by Mr. Thunder at 
his studio in the Presser Building. 


Every Third Iowa Farm 
Has Radio Set 


Watertoo, Iowa, July 10.— 
There is one radio to every three 
farms in the state of Iowa, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the 
Iowa department of agriculture 
compiled from figures gathered 
by township assessors. The num- 
ber of radios on Iowa farms in- 
creased from 10,566 in 1926 to 
a total of 76,032 in 1927. 

BG. 
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KAPPEL IS SINGING 
IN VIENNA’S OPERA 


Gertrude Kappel, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, is now in Vienna singing in 
festival performances at the State Opera 
under Richard Strauss. Mme. Kappel 
is a particular favorite of the composer, 
who personally coached her in his lead- 
ing roles and has often directed while 
she sang in Electra, Der Rosenkavalier, 
or Frau ohne Schatten. 

During July Mme. Kappel takes a 
vacation in Switzerland. In Angust 
and September she is engaged, as al- 
ways, for the Wagner Festival at the 
Prince Regent Theatre, Munich. She 
returns to this country for her second 
visit in time for her first American con- 
cert tour, limited to one month, which 
opens on Nov. 11 in Philadelphia at the 
Penn Athletic Club. On Nov. 13 she 
sings in Syracuse, on the fifteenth in 
the Waldorf Astoria under the auspices 
of the Harlem Philharmonic, and is 
booked the following day at Mt. Hol- 
yoke. Other bookings are: Nov. 22, 
Louisville; 26, Indianapolis; 27, Cin- 
cinnati; Nov. 29 and 30, and Dec. 4, 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, and Dec. 
11 in St, Paul. On Dec. 15 she rejoins 
the Metropolitan with which she has a5 
year contract. She gives her first New 
York recital Jan. 22, at Carnegie Hall. 
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HEAD OF THE HAR- 
\T BRYN MAWR 


EDITH HARCUM, 
CUM SCHOOL 


HARCUM TRIO TO BE 
HEARD NEXT SEASON 

Edith Harcum, pianist and head of 
the Harcum School at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
studied in Virginia and New York, be- 
fore she went to Europe for lessons 
with Leschetitzky in 1912 and 1913. 
Later she studied in Paris with Philippe 
and in 1915 opened her school, where 
musical and academic courses have 
equal importance. 

Two of the members of the faculty 
have combined with Mrs. Harcum to 
what will be known in the 


organize 
coming season as the Harcum Trio. 
They are Mischa Mischakoff, concert- 


master of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and teacher of violin at the school, and 
Willem Van den Burg, solo ‘cellist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and teacher 
of cello and chamber music. 





Str. Louts, July 10—The Leo C. Mil- 
ler Piano Studios are giving recitals by 
pupils of Mr. Miller and his assistants. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 215 West Sist Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1346 


Salvatore Avitabile .,YOlCF.., 
Teacher of Famous Metropolitan Opera 


Artists 
Studio 74, M Opera Ho se, 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 2634 


ew York 
Arthur Baecht VIOLINIST 
CONCERTS RECITALS INSTRUCTIONS 
Summer Studio: 145 Parker Avenue 
South Orange, N. J. 











Anna Beese - - - Teacher of Piano 
Thorough Course in Musicianshi 
from Elementary to Highest Grades 
Summer ome 


Phones: Trafalgar 4385—Wash. Hgts. 3004 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 8041 








TEACHER OF THE 
Susan S. Boice a 


Hall, 29 West ty St., New York 
Residence Telephone: Plass 7938 


William S. Brady TEACHER 


Seaton 5 West Ch Stress, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 3580 








Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East @th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 





V. Colombati VOICE PLACEMENT 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 228 Wen Seu Street, New York 
"Phone: Susquehanna 1980 





Eleanor Cumings 
PIANIST—TEACHER—ACCOMPANIST 
MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 

New York City 
Residence Studio: Gramatan Parkways, 
Bronxville, Westchester Co., Y. 


Ralph Douglass 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHING 
Coach to Many Prominent Artists 





VOICE 
Arthur Lawrason SPECIALIST 


171 West 7ist Street, New Y 
Telephone: Susquehanna 2091 


bd TEACHER 

Caroline Lowe oF nnGinG 
COACHING 

Chickering Studios—29 West 57th Street 
Plaza 2690 


Many pupils appearing in concerts and 
musical comedies. 











Studio: eaten — Opera House Bidg., ° 
ew York Isidore Luckstone Acre. 
Rectden? y Appartment) <0 200 West 57th Street Or Wow Yor 
— — Telephone: Circle 3560 
voice—piction | Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Fay Foster COACHING 


Studio: 15 West llth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept., Ogontz School, 


ontz, Pa. 


: TEACHER 
Caroline Beeson Fry ,7*ACHER. 
New York Studio: Carnegie Hall 
"Phone: Circle 0321 
White Plains Studio: 5 emer’ I Parkway 

"Phone: White. Plains 3200 








Mrs. J Harrison-Irvine 
Coach—Accompaniste 


Voice—Piano 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 





TEACHER 
Carl Haydn OF SINGING 
Studio; 332 West 89th Street, New York City 
"Phone: Schuyler 3622 
Tuesday-Friday—La peret-Porumes Studios 
14 West 68th Street, New York 





Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teacher of Habba 
Successor to Arthur J pe (Retired) 
First assistant Dr. L. Dwyer— 
246 Hunting uae Boston, Mass. 





Helen Allen Hunt coNnTRALTO 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
543 Street Boston, 





VOICE EXPERT — COACH—REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 70 Carne: Hall, New York City 
All ph by Telephone—1472 Circle 








David H. Miller TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1707 Sansom Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Phone: Rittenhouse 9113 
Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of many artists 
Van Dyke Studios: 939 Eighth Ave. 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 New York 





Mme. Katherine Morreale SOPRANO 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
170 West Tind Street New York City 
Phone: Endicott 7957 





Homer Mowe 
VOICE TRAINING 

166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 2165 





Anthony Pesci TENOR 
OPERA—CONCERTS—RECITALS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studice | 15 E. 38th St. New York: 
Ingersoll 2930-J - Lexington 9996 





PHONES: 

COMPOSER 
Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 
Teacher of 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, etc. 





Address: 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Harlem 0391 


TEACHER 
Carl M. Roeder BL 4 


Technique, Interpretation, Normal Training 
Studios: 603-604 wie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 

Wadsworth 0041 


Phone: 
Residence Phone: 





Stuart Ross PIANIST 
ARTIST ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
588 West End Ave. New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 1468 


7 janl 80L0 VIOLINIST 
Michel Sciapiro COMPOSER 
INSTRUCTION 
Sole Associate teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9002 








Frederick Schlieder Mus. M., F.A.G.0. 
Science and Art Blended in Creative Ex- 
pression—Author of “Lyric Composi- 
tion Through tn ~ 

146 Central Park, New York, N. Y 


Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
117 West 86th Street Phone: Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone: Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
PIANIST and COMPOSER 


Address: eg ee N. Y¥. 
Telephone: Poughkeepsie 


Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
oa 2231 Bregdwe a» — York 














Theo. Van Yorx TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 4th Street 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4792 

SUMMER CLASSES HELD 


Claude Warford 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
8 Rue nome, Paris, France 


until October 
N. Y. address 4 West 40th St. 
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Musical «Americana 


Life’s little sequel to our malevolent murmur a few 
days ago concerning Jascha Heifetz and Florence 
Vidor comes this week in the form of a denial from 
Heifetz’ secretary that the world famous fiddler is 
engaged to “the female Adolph Menjou” (as the 
movie wags call her) ... Florence’s former husband, 
King Vidor, The Big Parade Man, has returned to 
America. 

EAVENLY HOROWITZ, the thrill boy 

of the ivories, had his thumb badly crushed 
in Paris a fortnight ago when a drate big 
nasty chauffeur slammed a car door. Vladimir 
didn’t say a word until he got home—and then 
he fainted . . . Ex-rays were taken and Hor- 
owitz may have to cancel his Holland tour. 

geSerge Koussevitzky, Boston big band 

leader, and W. J. Brennan, manager of the 
Boston crowd, took a little jaunt to Vienna 
recently to get some new blood for their or- 
chestra—watch the old members cut short their 
vacations when (and if) they read this. 
Marion Goes Modern 

“ |. . meet me at the Cafe de la Paix.” 
We thought the old place was a bit passé but 
Kansas City has rejuvenated the W.K. stand. 
Marion Talley, her Mama, and Little Sister 


Florence have breakfast at the Cafe de la 
Paix every morning . . . Marion has a new 
makeup ... la vie Parisienne . . . very pale 


face, highly rouged lips, hair combed straight 
back, vampish’ear rings .. . Kansas City papers 
please copy. 

[lawrence Tibbett’s Lucky Strike ads on the 
back of the New York Stadium Concert pro- 
grams would tempt us to give up our Meccas, 
Turkish Trophies, and Cubebs, except we find 
that Lawrence doesn’t smoke and _ compli- 
mentary cartons of Luckies sent to Lawrence 
are often forwarded to a Certain Mysterious 
Somebody in this office. 


The Mayor Makes Merry 


Tut, Tut, Mayor Walker—a dear little old 
lady stopped us in the street today and whis- 
pered that Mayor Walker had a pretty good 
time at the Hotel Roosevelt, Los Angeles. 


Hugo Reisenfeld, United Artists big music 
man, wife Mabel, and daughter Janet had part 
of one floor in the Roosevelt and the Mayor’s 
party had all the rest of the floor. After five 
sleepless nights for the Reisenfelds Jimmy 
Walker took a guest room at Hearst’s ranch 
and the R’s recuperated . . . the climate agrees 
with the Reisenfelds . . . they have a nice 
shiny new Packard, a new house, and Janet is 
taking up acrobatic dancing . . . whee-e-e-e. 


Sea Stuff: 

Alberto Jonas and wife sailed Thursday on 
the Stuttgart . . . for Paris, southern France 
and into Spain for a tour. His visit to Spain 
marks Jonas’ first visit to his native land in 
20 years. 

© Three cheers and a free copy of MusicaL 
America to Miss Jane Carroll, one of Mr. 
Gatti’s finds for the Metropolitan next year. 
When asked how to be a success Miss Carroll 
responded : 

“Be Lazy” (Miss Carroll was born in Louis- 
ville, K.Y.—Ed. note.) The Met’s new singer 
struggles occasionally through an exhausting 
game of chess but except for that vicious exer- 
cise she does little except sing very well and 











—The Chicago office of Mustcat America is situ- 
—ated in Suite 2114, Straus Bidg. Michigan Ave. 
—at Jackson Bivd. Telephone Harrison 2543-2544, 
—Margie A. McLeod, Business Manager. 
—Boston Office: Room 1011, 120 Boylston Street 
—Telephone Hancock 0796. William J. Parker, 
—Manager. 
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woes 


enjoy life. Miss Carroll’s real name is Helen 
Howard. 

Horace Johnson, big advertising man of this 
sheet, and his wife Helen Redington, short 
story writer (with a couple of novels up her 
sleeve) sends us a picture of the world’s 
ugliest totem pole from Jasper, Alberta. 

Rosalie Housman, composer of New York 
City, is spending the summer in San Francisco. 
On her last visit there two years ago she 
heard Ernest Bloch play his score “America,” 
and prophesied then that the composition 
would be the winning score in MusIcAL 
AMERICA’s competition. 


Uh-huh Section: 

Dmitri Tiomkin, the pianist, advertises in 
the French papers that he is “the friend of 
France in America.” Dmitri claims he intro- 
duced Ravel to America. 

And out of the old mail bag all the way 
from Sea Gate, N. Y., Boris Levenson writes : 

“T am enjoying here the swimming on the 
ocean and also the quiet and peaceful sur- 
roundings.” (One mile from Coney Island). 

And how Elizabeth must enjoy it—for 
Grace Divine tells the world through her ads 
that “she is a young Rethberg.” 
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Mr. Gatti in his sanctum sanctorum these 
warm days resembles a genial sea lion who 
would probably prefer a cool plunge in the Bay 
of Naples but manages to appear calm and 
collected despite New York’s thermometer. 
. .. He won’t have a new American opera this 
year because there isn’t any . . . Il Caval. Sign. 
Deems Taylor has another year in which to 
write his Mr. Gatti will sail for 
Europe in three weeks . . . to visit Paris, 
Milan, Rome, Naples, Vienna, but no rural 
districts. “I am not a country man... I pre- 
fer the city and my library. My four new 
American singers? Ah-hah I have four pages 
who will be a treat to the eye as well as the 
ear. 

We'll run an interview with Mr. Gatti next 
week, 


Im Dunkelsten Russland 

The Gladys Axmans and party have gone to 
Russia and returned. Mr. Axman proudly 
states that Gladys had to vamp the Soviet state 
department before they could get visas. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company won't 
permit broadcasting from its own precious 
precincts and also stipulates that its stars shall 
not broadcast their twitterings. Some day the 
heat may get in our blood and we’ll enumerate 
the increasing list of Metropolitan artists now 
broadcasting under assumed names. 

Max Rabinoff, the genial impresario, man- 
ager and about everything else of the old Bos- 
ton National Opera Company (and how many 
little boys and girls remember the Stony Point 
Foundation?) sends a postcard from Moscow 
to Walter Koons with the remark “you should 
come this way to get some good music.”” Max 
has a high hat office in the Fisk Building with 
a genuine Titian and the architect’s original 
models for the Alhambra. 





Ganna in Gay Paree 

Ah-h-h-h-h, mon dieu! quel beauté. 

La Belle Ganna Walska bought the Theate 
Champs Elysée a while ago. And what a party 
there the other night. Anna Fitziu (the Chi- 
cago songbird who gave a concert in the Salle 
Gaveau recently), Richard Hammond, pusher 
for modern music, Georges Georgesco, said to 
be a Roumainian composer, Marie Doro— 
mauve memories of our movie youth !—the 
Berthold Neuers, now home,—and Gabriel Os- 
truc (guess who he is) made a speech... 
there were excellent champagne cocktails with 
frais de bois floating around in them. 

{3 George Gershwin, while in Paris, played 
at a different party every night and as usual 
when he got going the combined guests 
couldn’t pry him off his piano stool. Did they 
try to? 

(as Arthur Judson, the big time manager, 
looks positively ravishing as he lounges about 
the Stadium Concerts in his new Philadelphia 
white flannels . . . and Judge Walter Damrosch, 
of the Schubert Centenary Court, heard 
Stravinsky’s Firebird the othér night . . . so 
did Leopold Godowsky, who just landed and 
is going right back to Europe in a fortnight. 
Daughter Dagmar Godowsky was with him. 
Judge Damrosch has handed down more de- 
cisions in prize contests these past two or three 
years than any other living victim . . . He has 
gone to Bar Harbor to recuperate. 





—All the material in these columns is protected by 
—copyright, but any.publication may reproduce any 
—part therefrom without further permissions, provid- 
—ing proper credit is given to MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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